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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dumas Notes Signs of Change in Prague 
29000002 Paris LE MONDE in French 17 Sep 88 p 32 


[Article by Claire Trean: “New French Ostpolitik 
Tested”’] 


[Text] This is not the first time there has been talk of the 
need to revitalize French relations with socialist Europe. 
Mr Mitterrand’s 1982 trip to Hungary (the easiest place, 
it is true, to begin) was made in the same spirit. 


Mr Dumas himself, who is back in Prague today, said as 
much in different words on the occasion of his May 1985 
trip to that city after 19 years of French diplomatic 
isolation. Speaking on Thursday, 15 September, in the 
Czechoslovak capital, the minister of foreign affairs 
expressed both an admission of failure and incompe- 
tence and the manifest desire to adopt a different 
approach in order to give new credibility to this recur- 
rent but hitherto ui..:uitful French theme. 


Mr Roland Dumas came straight to the point during the 
reception Thursday evening at the French Embassy: “In 
areas where we have major interests, we have been sup- 
planted by others. Others have occupied the terrain, and 
we are left with only our historic memories and a decline 
in the teaching of French and in trade....”’ A little later he 
added: “When I see what Germany or even Italy have 
done in this country, I know something is not right.” 


This comment can be said to hold true for other socialist 
countries. In recent years. the dynamism of italian 
small-to-medium-sized companics has overcome struc- 
tural obstacles in the East European markets that tend to 
be held to be insurmountable in French business circles. 
German policy, initially inspired by realism, has allowed 
Germany to become Eastern Europe’s privileged West- 
ern contact and, by far, its foremost trading partner. 
Meanwhile, France, hindered by its very ideological 
approach to relations with these countries, has generally 
remained cautious, hesitant, and reserved. 


If, as Paris would have it these days, we can now make a 
fresh start, is it because France has changed, or because 
the world has changed? To judge by Mr Dumas’ remarks, 
the answer is both. He emphasized (particularly in 
speaking with his counterpart, Mr Chnoupek) the possi- 
bilities the new state of East-West relations offer for 
conflict resolution and open dialogue. 


In his report Thursday evening on his meetings that day 
with Czech officials, he conspicuously placed greater 
importance on indications of their desire for change. He 
also particularly emphasized his discussions with the 
prime minister, Mr Strougal, who is considered to be the 
reformer within the government. “One can feel a change 
in behavior and in thin! ing,” Mr Dumas said, making a 
comparison between this visit to Prague and his last one. 
“*I was able to talk about 1968 without people closing up.” 
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It appears that he spoke mostly with Mr Strougal, rather 
than Mr Chnoupek or the president of the Republic, Mr 
Husak, and that he was struck by the prime minister’s 
openness and the freeness of his remarks. 


Indeed, Mr Strougal explained at length how his country 
had recognized the need for reform beginning in the 
early sixties and that the blocking of this reform process, 
follow..1g what he describes as the 1968 “‘p olitical skid,” 
had been in his opinion an extremely damaging was.e of 
time. 


The Czech prime minister emphasized that today’s pres- 
sures, especially from the young, make reform unavoid- 
able, at least on the economic level. He even conceded 
that the government, which remains divided on the 
issue, lacks credibility with these young people. 


However, the discussions stopped short of specific refer- 
ence to the urgent appeai made in August by members of 
the Charter Seventy-Seven movement for an official 
revision of the analysis of the events of 1968. 


In reporting to the press, Mr Roland Dumas’ only 
remark concerning the human rights issue was that 
“things are evolving in this area as well.”” Compared with 
his previous trip to Prague, this trip has been character- 
ized by a patent desire to avoid making an issue of 
human rights and, at least in public, to observe a duty to 
remain silent and not, as in the past, speak out. It also 
demonstrates a desire to use the changing, hope-filled 
international situation to develop a more positive 
approach to the regimes of Eastern Europe. 


This would seem to be the new French Ostpolitik, of 
which the Prague visit is the first example. Concrete 
steps are still to be taken. In the area of culture, a 
reciprocal agreement was signed Friday on the teaching 
of French in Czechoslovakia and of Czech and Slovak in 
France, and a commitment was made to look into a 
cultural exchange program. With a trip to the Brno Fair 
and a meeting with the Czech minister of trade on the 
agenda, discussions friday should center more on eco- 
nomic relations between the two countries. 


13014 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


EINHEIT Summaries of Selected Articles in 
September 1988 Issue 

23000012a East Berlin EINHEIT in German 

Vol 43 No 9, Sep 88 (signed to press 

8 Aug 88) pp 770, 864 


{Text} 


{Summary of article by Werner Krolikowski, member of 
the SED Politburo, first deputy chairman of the Councii 
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of Ministers; pp 778-786. A full translation of this article 
is published in this report.]} 


Substantially Accelerating Scientific-Technical Progress 


The 1988 plan fulfillment and the 1989 plan preparation 
confirm the need for substantially accelerating scientific- 
technical progress to gain high effects. What conse- 
quences result from that for the state organs, and which 
for the combines? How can the economic results 
achieved through the use of key technologies be 
expanded significantly and all our possibilities still be 
better exploited so as to thrust into lead positions the 
application of key technologies? 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Gerd-Rainer Radtke, 
lecturer at the Institute for the Political Economy of 
Socialism at the SED CC’s Social Sciences Academy; pp 
787-793} 


Man in the Scientific-Technical Revolution 


The ever broader assignment of key tecanologies, the 
automation of entire production departments, and mod- 
ern contro! and communications techniques mark the 
fast progress in the scientific-technical revolution. 
Where is man’s place in the reproduction process under 
these conditions? Is his work still the “vivifying fire” of 
production? What traits mark the modern production 
worker? How is the relationship between the individual 
and the collective being structured? 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Reinhold Miller, Ethics 
Research Area in the Institute for Marxist-Leninist Phi- 
losophy at the SED CC’s Social Sciences Academy; pp 
794-800] 


Political-Moral Attitudes Facing New Challenges 


Our party’s strategic orientation aims at the uncondi- 
tional implementation of scientific-technical, economic, 
and social progress as a whole. How is that being taken 
care of? What explains the new demands on performance 
readiness and capability, training, and social conduct? 
And what are the tasks imposed on the party organiza- 
tions’ leadership activity by it? 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Uwe-Jens Heuer, Insti- 
tute for the 1heory of State and Law in the GDR 
Academy of Sciences, corresponding member of that 
academy; py 801-806} 


Socialist Law and Scientific-Technical Progress 


Is the orientation toward stability that is inherent in law 
not detrimental to the necessary economic dynamics 
under the conditions of the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion? How does law stimulate creativity and the cooper- 
ation between science and production? How does it 
encourage the mastery over scientific-technical progress? 
Conclusions for the further enactment and administra- 
tion of socialist law. 
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{Summary of article by Erich Mueckenberger, member 
of the SED CC; pp 807-811] 


Our Party’s Unity and Cohesion—The Foundation for a 
Growing Leadership Capacity 


Founded 4 decades ago, the party control commissions 
of the SED, as per statute, are successfully working for 
the unity and cohesion of our Marxist-Leninist party, for 
the political steadfastness and militant stance of all 
members and candidates. How do they, in close collab- 
Oration with the party executives, help educate the 
comrades to gain firm party and state discipline and 
engage in active and selfless efforts in implementing 
party policy and revolutionary vigilance? 


(Summary of article by Peter Florin, member of the SED 
CC, deputy GDR Minister for Foreign Affairs, president 
of the 42nd session of the UN General Assembly; pp 
812-818] 


The Nation’s Forum for Peace and Disarmament 


The importance and role of the United Nations are 
growing. For the conclusion of the 42nd session of the 
UN General Assembly, its president presents a by and 
large positive balance-sheet. The session illuminated the 
will and readiness of the states for dialogue and agree- 
ment, an increase of communal efforts—despite some 
reservations, difficulties, and manipulation attempts. 
Central attention was given to the questions of disarma- 
ment and comprehensive international security—partic- 
ularly also during the third special session. The GDR 
constructively contributed to the positive total outcome. 


{Summary of article by Dr Klaus Gaebler, member of the 
SED CC, department head in the SED CC; pp 819-824] 


The Ideas of Socialism and of Peace in the Offensive 


With a view to the 1988-89 party study year, the party 
elections and the preparations for important anniversa- 
ries of the revolutionary German workers movement, it 
is being shown how this offensive has to be pitched, 
where it gets its strength from, and what the SED’s 
creative achievement relies on in elaborating and imple- 
menting its social strategy. How are the socialist values 
and advantages to be used in political-ideological work, 
and how is the intellectual dispute to be conducted with 
imperialism under the conditions of the policy of dia- 
logue and cooperation? 


{Summary of article by Dr Wolfgang Herger, member of 
the SED CC, department head in the SED CC; pp 
625-629] 


We Protect What We Create 


The working class militia groups, under direct party 
leadership, have reliably worked for the political stability 
of the GDR in the 35 years of their existence. How have 
they developed and what is their mission and action 
capability? 
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{Summary of article by Prof Dr Gerhard Schulz, first 
deputy director of the Institute for Agrarian Economy in 
the GDR Academy of Agricultural Sciences, and Dr 
Winfried Theilig, chief director of the VEB Thuringian 
Meat Combine, Gera; pp 830-833] 


High Efficiency and Quality of Primary Farm 
Production All the Way to 


For foodstuffs production to conform with growing 
demands in the structure and quality of products, effi- 
ciency and qualities must be ensured throughout—from 
primary production through processing to sales. How 
have the efforts of the cooperation associations stood up 
in this? Experiences and insights of the work in one 
cooperation association are being presented. 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Guenter Mayer, Aesthet- 
ics Section in the.Aesthetics and Art History Department 
of Humboldt University. Berlin; pp 834-840] 


Hanns Eisler—Pioneer in Socialist Musical Culture 


His “militant music” has made the composer, theoreti- 
cian, and cultural politician Hanns Eisler popular as a 
classic master of the music of the 20th century worild- 
wide. The wealth of his work impresses also the great 
variety of realistic music for socialism. With a view to 
his musical and theoretical works the question is being 
explored as to what the present and future of our socialist 
musical culture can learn from Eisler. 


{Summary of article by Helmut Scholz, political scien- 
tist, staff associate in the SED CC; pp 841-846] 


The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea—40 Years 
of Socialist Construction 


What marks the KWP’s [Korean worker's party] strategy 
and tactics for the transition to socialism in a country 
deformed in its development by colonialism? How was 
the aggression from the South Korean regime of splitters 
and from U.S. imperialism turned down by the heroism 
and the diligence of the people, and how were the heavy 
tasks of reconstruction accomplished? What results were 
achieved under party leadership on the path of socialist 
development? What goals and initiatives determine the 
North Korean struggle for peace and security on the 
Korean peninsula? 


05885/7310 
POLAND 


POLITYKA Weekly News Roundup 
26000054a Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 38, 17 Sep 88 p 2 


' [Excerpts] 
National News 


This year harvest ceremonies were held in Pleszew in the 
Kalisz Voivodship. The day before, the outstanding 
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farmers were given awards at the Belweder. “This past 
agricultural year has not been the best, but it has also not 
been bad. It is the result of the hard work of Polish 
farmers. They do not know what a stoppage is, even 
when they are waiting for, when they are demanding 
better conditions for their work, for the fruits of their 
labor, they know that they cannot stop,” said Wojciech 
Jaruzelski at the ceremonies. 


The Politburo of the PZPR Central Committee has 
acknowledged that the end of the strikes has created the 
necessary calm for a meeting at a “round table.” The 
meeting should discuss the piatform and working meth- 
ods and undertake a discussion of the most important 
issues for the country: “concentrating forces on deep 
reform, especially political and economic reform, on 
energetic actions supporting its progress, and also the 
improvement of the material conditions of social life. 
With the participation of the trade unions, the develop- 
ment and enrichment of the Polish occupational move- 
ment should be discussed.” The Politburo announced 
“new proposals for legal and organizational measures 
aimed at broadening the opportunities for students to 
organize and form associations.” 


Primate J. Glemp has returned from a trip to Byelorus- 
sia. After crossing the border, he told a PAP correspon- 
dent that “Orthodoxy in the Soviet Union is an element 
gathering strength and very sur ortive of the renewal. 
My pastoral visit was part of tuis wave,” tne Primate 
said, ‘“‘and it was treated quite positively by the Soviet 
authorities, with great hospitality and great trust.” 


The government press spokesman presented a summa- 
tion of the losses caused by the last wave of strikes: they 
totaled an estimated 49 billion 300 million zloty, includ- 
ing a loss of about $18 million. 


Free market purchase and trade in agricultural goods was 
announced by Stanislaw Zieba, minister of agriculture. 
So far such a market has been established for fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, poultry (partial), and meats 
that are not rationed. Monopoly exists wherever there is 
rationing and high subsidies. 


A million liters of commercial gasoline is sold daily; that 
is nearly 10 percent of all the gasoline sold to private 
consumers in Poland. As ZYCIE WARSZAWY reports 
the largest quantity of commercial gasoline is sold by the 
capital city Centra! Petroleum Products enterprise 
(170,000 liters daily); behind it is the Krakow enterprise 
(120,000 liters). The Opole, Gorzow, and Zielona Gora 
Voivodships occupy the last positions. 


Ireneusz Sekula, minister of labor and social policy and 
Bazyli Samojlik, minister of finance, said in front of the 
television cameras that no one would be paid for time 
during strikes. Workers should not receive wages for 
time not worked; this is in accord with the labor code 
and with the law on trade unions. 
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The decision to combine the Siarkopol enterprise has 
been delayed. The trade unionists in mining and sulfur 
processing opposed the government decision. During the 
next two months the government and representatives of 
the workers will conduct economic analyses. 


Jerzy Urban in a debate with Prof Andrzej Stelma- 
chowski, president of the Warsaw Club of Catholic 
Intellectuals, elaborated his earlier statement of union 
pluralism: ““: he model of the Polish union movement is 
an open issuc, assuming that the plants will not become 
arenas for poliiical battles or a field for two or more 
separate union organizations, operating in the same 
plant, to make demands. Nothing can be decided about 
the union movement without the OPZZ. The problems 
of varied pluralism, including the issue of union plural- 
ism raised by the former activists of Solidarity, have a 
broader dimension beyond the unions. Thus, it is under- 
standable and mutually beneficial to discuss it in the 
broader context of political reform, the development of 
structures including associations, broadening the politi- 
cal base, and the forms of governing. In this way it will be 
possible to create legal opportunities for venting the aims 
of separate union activities and separate political activ- 
ities for the majority of the former activists of Solidarity, 
who adopi a constructive, nonconfrontational attitude, 
while maintaining their political identity ” 


At a congress of chest, heart, and vascular surgeons in 
Katowice, it was announced that Doc Zbigniew Religa, 
since August 1985, has performed 45 heart transplant 
operations. Nearly half of the patients are still alive, and 
one of them has been living with a transplanted heart for 
two years. 


On the Left 


Self-government bodies are now being elected in the 
CSSR. In the opinion of F. Hanus, secretary of the CPCZ 
Central Committee, “some previous experiences indi- 
cate that the place and role of self-governments in the 
work places is not sufficiently understood. They should 
increase the participation of the working people in the 
management of the plants. There is a noticeable ten- 
dency, however, to make them into something of an 
opposition in relation to the enterprise management. We 
have also noticed attempts to elect individuals to the 
self-government bodies which the capital city party orga- 
nization would have to decline, due to their views in 
1968. This is an obvious example of the insufficient 
ideological preparation of the elections and poor politi- 
cal and organizational work by the lower party offices.” 


A. Dubcek, the 66-year-old former leader of the CPCZ, 
has received permission from the authorities to travel to 
Bologna with his wife, where on 12 November he is to 
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receive an honorary doctorate from the university. This 
would be his first trip out of Czechoslovakia since 1970 
when he was ambassador in Turkey. 


During the last two decades, the number of cities in 
Romania has risen from 183 in 1965 to 237 at present, 
and the urban population has reached 51 percent of the 
total population of the country, doubling from 6.1! mil- 
lion to 11.9 million. 


From the beginning of the year to 16 August there have 
been 900 strikes in Yugoslavia, and 182,000 individuals 
have participated in them. Egalitarianism is a growing 
characteristic of these strikes. Usually, the strikers 
demand increased wages for all employees in a given 
plant. Union activists say that the effectiveness of the 
strikes is declining. The strikers in general gain only what 
the given enterprise has the financial ability to provide. 


The annual rate of inflation in Yugoslavia was 198.4 
percent in August. Since December prices have risen by 
98.8 percent, exceeding the level of so-called total infla- 
tion, set at 95 percent for the entire year. Simulta- 
neously, in Yugosiavia there is a high level of unempioy- 
ment. During the first quarter of 1988, 1.12 million 
individuals were looking for work, or 10 percent of the 
labor force. 


The congress of the Hungarian Democratic Forum, 
organized by nine intellectuals, including the writers 
Sandor Csoori and Istvan Csurka and the deputy Zoltan 
Kiraly (excluded from the MSZMP in April) was held, 
and 364 delegates participated. The congress adopted a 
charter and program defining the Forum as “‘a political 
and intellectual movement and an independent social 
organization.” In current circumstances “the Forum 
does not intend to act as a political party; however, it is 
not impossible that it might become one later when the 
issue of a multiple party system becomes the order of the 
day.” When asked about the Forum, Janos Berecz, 
secretary of the MSZMP Central Committee, pointed to 
the haste with which the Forum was formed. “It was 
possible to wait to form it until a law on associations had 
been adopted.” He emphasized that the MSZMP is 
continuing a dialogue with the movement. 


The afternoon paper VECZERNI PRAHA published 
pictures of people sleeping at the station with the com- 
mentary: ‘70 percent of the ‘campers’ are tourists from 
the GDR who come to Prague without hotel reservations 
and with no chance of finding a place to sleep. . . . We 
should demand confirmation of reservations and hous- 
ing from citizens of the GDR at the border, for otherwise 
the situation cannot be controlled. . . . If we built just one 
large hostel where a night costs barely 10 Kcs, then the 
current clientele at the station would leave 70,000 to 
100,000 Kes at it... . For now we must tolerate treating 
the station as a hotel.” 
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In Bulgaria, the opportunity to run individual sales 2nd 
service outlets that belong to the government has as yet 
not produced significant results. Of the 1,306 stores 
offered (cafes, restaurants, buffets, and sczvice shops), 
only 60 have found interested parties. RABOTNI- 
CHESKO DELO: “The annual payments demanded are 
sizeable, and the contracts are offered for overly short 
periods of time.” 


The GDR is among the 10 countries with the lowest 
crime rates in the world. About one-quarter of all pun- 
ishable acts in the GDR are handed over to social courts 
in the enterprises and in the housing developments. Half 
of the punishable acts end with imprisonment. 


13021 


Citizens’ Consultative Caucuses Evaluated; More 
Pluralism Claimed 

26000010b Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 

1 Aug 88 pp 1-2 


[Article by (wrk): “Broadening the Scope of Social Plu- 
ralism: Citizens’ Consultative Caucuses After a Year’’] 


[Text] More than a year ago the nation’s first citizens’ 
consultative caucus—the local counterpart of the Con- 
sultative Council under the Chairman of the Council of 
State—was established under the chairman of the 
Gdansk Voivodship People’s Council. Soon afterward a 
similar body was formed in Poznan, and then in 
Bydgoszcz and Lublin, and by the end of the ninth term 
of office of people’s councils the number of these cau- 
cuses reached 16. 


Their accomplishments vary, depending on the length of 
their existence and the proactivism and competence of 
their members, but in every case they are tangible and 
noteworthy, all the more so considering that these cau- 
cuses are a new institution that broadens the scope of 
social pluralism and promotes coordinating and firming 
the views of constituencies with differing sociopolitical 
orientations on major national and regional issues. 


What have the caucuses heen doing so far? And what are 
the results of their activity? The RZECZPOSPOLITA 
reporter explored answers to these questions at several 
voivoship people’s councils. 


in Gdansk the caucus has recently been debating chiefly 
the implementation of the ‘““Gdansk-2000” Program in 
relation to the second stage of the economic reform. It 
devoted much attention to maritime policy, on p-opos- 
ing that its direction be transferred to the local self- 
governments associated in the union of seaports linked 
by common interests. National accord also was dis- 
cussed, and the opinion was that not all of its possible 
forms have yet been utilized, and that additional barriers 
in this respect are being sometimes erected by incompe- 
tent and arrogant representatives of the authorities. The 
members also discussed problems of culture and growth 
of the nuclear power industry in the voivodsivin. 
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The OKK [Citizens’ Consultative Caucus] under the 
chairman of the Municipal People’s Council of Krakow 
has met four times so far. Its members evaluated, among 
other things, the proposed assumptions for the city’s 
master plan until 1995. They also debated the condition 
of the city’s hospitals and the problems of care for the 
elderly and disabled. The caucus availed itself of its right 
to nominate candidates for councilmen, nominating 
altogether seven persons. Great interest was elicited by a 
proposal for sutscribing to a regional loan to develop the 
city and for conducting the related referendum. It will 
soon be considered by the peoples council and the 
municipal administration. 


Of the four sessions of the OKK under the chairman of 
the Poznan Voivodship People’s Council, the one dis- 
cussing the project for building the Warta Nuclear Power 
Plant in Kiempicz was the most controversial. The 
related discussion focused on ‘he basic validity of that 
project and its “social context,” as it were, and it 
produced many valuable comments on utilizing trad!- 
tional energy sources as well as on possible economic, 
ecological, and international repercussions of the opera- 
tion of a nuclear power plant. Most of the comments and 
proposals were directly answered by the voivode and the 
government representative for the nuclear power indus- 
try who were present at the discussion. Certain recom- 
mendations were forwarded to the Planning Commis- 
sion and to the proper voivodship institutions. 


The Poznan OKK also devoted considerable attention to 
cultural affairs and explored ways of offsetting the short- 
age of the related funds. The members addressed to the 
minister of culture and art a recommendation that he 
consider the possibility of allocating part of the foreign 
exchange earned by Poznan artists abroad for financing 
local cultural projects and institutions. Much was also 
said about the Poznan International Fair and against the 
diminution—as the discussants viewed it—of Poznan’s 
role as a trade fair center owing to the siting of major 
trade fairs in other cities. 


The information obtained from these several voivodships 
indicates that, at the sessions of the caucuses, the mem- 
bers often take a reserved and critical position on official 
interpretations of problems and proposals, and propose 
their own and not infrequently original and bold solu- 
tions, which imbues the sessions with a polemical and 
creative nature. In view of the F’ idth of interests and the 
far-reaching scope of discuss’ at these caucuses, the 
effects of their activity do na 7s reach the form of 
explicit recommendations and op.nions. Often the results 
of the debates are treated as suggestions and signals, 
helpful to drafting programs and considering issues. 


As I noted above, such bodies exist in 16 voivodships, 
but as known, starting this coming September, the chair- 
men of voivodsh'p people’s councils will appoint them 
in other voivodships, one after another, owing to encour- 
agement by the Politburo of the PZPR Central Commit- 
tee at one of its recent sessions. 
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In conclusion, a few words about the composition of 
these caucuses and the forms of popularizing their delib- 
erations. Their members include representatives of 
diverse political views and philosophies, all of them 
persons enjoying considerable authority in their commu- 
nities and having a high professional or social standing, 
eminent scholars, executives, artists, and journalists. 


Of the 391 members a majority (318) are intelligentsia. 
Nonparty members number 209, PZPR members 125, 
ZSL members 34, and SD members 27. Eight are cler- 
gymen, and 27 represent the PAX, the Christian Social 
Association, and the PZKS [Polish Catholic-Social 
Union]. In some voivodships, including Wroclaw, more- 
over, caucus members also include representatives of the 
Clubs of the Catholic Intelligentsia and persons associ- 
ated with the opposition, including—e.g., in 
Bydgoszcz—individuals who once held high offices in 
Solidarity. The caucuses include 56 representatives of 
the managerial cadres and 36 persons holding offices in 
sociopolitical and professional and occupational organi- 
zations, along with 6 blue-collar workers, 32 farmers, 8 
craftsmen, and 27 pensioners and annuitants. 


Perhaps only in Poznan Voivodship the public is able to 
follow the deliberations of the local OKK, because the 
local ‘“GLOS WIELKOPOLSKI’ devotes an entire col- 
umn to reporting on every session of the CKK, of course 
upon first obtaining authorization from the persons it 
quotes. Elsewhere, the newspapers merely print laconic 
notices, whereas, on the other hand, peopie’s councils 
everywhere publish bulletins containing extensive min- 
utes of their meetings, though in small editions (about 
100 copies). These bulletins are available to interested 
persons at the offices of voivodship people's councils, 
with some copies reaching political and administrative 
centers as well as selected institutions and workplaces. 
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Opposition, Proregime Academics Discuss Reform 
Chances, Societal Mood 

26000045 Warsaw TYGODNIK KULTURALNY 

in Polish No 33, 14 Aug 88 pp 1, 4-7, 10 


[Panel discussion with Dr Ryszard Bugaj, economist, 
Solidarity adviser, Dr Bronislaw Geremek, historian, 
Solidarity adviser; Prof Janusz Reykowski, sociai psy- 
chologist, director, Psychology Department, Polish 
Academy of Sciences; Dr Jadwiga Sztaniszkis, professor 
of sociology of organizations, Institute of Sociology, 
University of Warsaw; and Prof Przemyslaw Wojcik, 
political scientist, Marxist-Leninist Studies, Institute of 
Research on the Working Class, PZPR Academy of 
Social Sciences, compiled by Elzbieta Sadowska: 
“Reform, Revolt, [or] Stagnation?’’] 


[Text] “Reform, revolt, [or] stagnation?” The thus for- 
mulated topic became the seed of the panel discussion 
held at the Polish Sociological Society toward the end of 
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a 2-day scholarly session on the economic reform. Sitting 
together at a common table were—for the first time in a 
very long time—representatives of various political ori- 
entations in Poland. And although they talked side by 
side, as it were, much more often than to each other, thus 
not infrequently turning dialogue into monologue, this 
was an interesting attempt at a broader view of our 
complex and difficult reality. 


In the discussion presented below the following took 
part: Dr Ryszard Bugaj, Dr Bronislaw Geremek, Prof 
Janusz Reykowski, Dr Jadwiga Staniszkis, and Prof 
Przemyslaw Wojcik. 


RYSZARD BUGAJ: It seeins to me that it would be 
useful to consider three questions about the reform and 
its alternatives: First, what is feasible? Second, what is 
desirable? And third, what is most likely? All the scenar- 
ios implied by the topic of this discussion [reform, 
revoit, or stagnation? ] are in a sense realistic. At the same 
time, however, they do not exhaust the potential list of 
what may happen. There exists at least one other alter- 
native which | would define as decomposition of the 
system. We have been dealing with it for many years. 


The decomposition of the systemic, classical order is 
taking place in, among other domains, politics. Its symp- 
toms are numerous. Highly significant is the fate of the 
communist party, for example. In the 1970's com- 
menced the process of its transformation from a tradi- 
tional Leninist-type party with a particular kind of 
cadres and a particular type of ideology based on mobi- 
lizing en masse large social groups into an organization 
that is part of the state system. The natural process of 
recruitment and generational change also was disrupted. 
At present it is a party of leaders and pensioners, because 
these two groups account for probably more than two- 
thirds of its membership. Another new phenomenon is, 
starting in about 1982, the absence [within the party] of 
intellectuals and of an intellectual movement building a 
vision of the world, elucidating the world, and formulat- 
ing a program for the future. Yet another important 
change in the political domain is the ongoing institution- 
alization of various oppositionist actions. It was not 
“planned,” of course, but it has been occurring elemen- 
tally through “dislodgment” of elements of the tradi- 
tional system and their supplanting with new elements. 


But it is in the economy that the greatest changes can be 
noted. Nowadays viewing it from the premises of a 
monolithic center is completely fallacious. Of major 
regulatory importance are not only the formally operat- 
ing institutions and bureaucratic, informal pressure 
groups but also the spontaneous conduct of large seg- 
ments of the society. Similarly, the command-allocation 
procedures are disintegrating, even though normal mar- 
ket mechanisms have not been introduced in their stead. 
Disintegration, privatization, etc., are at present the 
principal factors and the ones most significant to the 
operating mode of the Polish economy. 
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Fundamental changes are also occurring in social aware- 
ness and views, but | shall not dwell on that. Let me 
consider the second question, what is desirable? Is 
exploring some reform option or some revolt option 
desirable? The [public's] acceptance of the reform sce- 
nario hinges, in my opinion, on whether the attendant 
changes offer or do not offer hope for improvements in 
the economy, for greater freedoms, etc. A growing num- 
ber of people seem to doubt this, because the reform, by 
virtue of its very definition, presupposes a compromise 
with the present system of society and its animators. The 
revolt option, on the other hand, promises sufficiently 
far-reaching changes and does not presuppose a compro- 
mise. This is dangerous, however. It also is doubtful 
whether we really know how Poland's social and eco- 
nomic order should be built after the revolt. I personally 
do not know. It also is difficult to accept the revolt 
scenario in the absence of optimistic assumptions as to 
the the social cost it is bound to entail. The possibility of 
a successful revolt would first have to be assumed. It 
seems to me that intellectual arguments in favor of the 
revolt are weak, but this option will gain supporters if the 
reform impasse continues. 


A.nd lastly, there is the question, what is likely? It seems 
to me that the scenario of systemic stagnation is the least 
likely. At present Poland is of a certainty doomed to 
undergo systemic changes. They may be changes of the 
barren kind, changes that do not streamline the economy 
and do not broaden freedoms markedly, but there exist 
no other prospects. This is in contrast with the situation 
which had arisen after 1956 or after 1970 [massacres of 
workers], a situation in which the authorities at some 
moment declared more or less explicitly, “Enough. Let 
us return to the old rut; the system in the shape in which 
it was still produces the best results, despite everything.” 


There are two main reasons, although many more could 
be given, why a repetition of this scenario is at present 
impossibie. First, there is the total loss of the legitimacy 
and justification of the traditional solutions. If we con- 
sider the numerous institutions advising the authorities 
at present, it is readily seen that they all are postulating 
changes. Some are more and other less radical, but no 
one is advising a halt, let alone a retreat. Second, there is 
the current economic situation. In the last quarter cen- 
tury, for example, real wages have been rising less than | 
percent annually. Today they are 20 percent lower than 
they were in 1980. Hence the tremendous pressure, the 
tremendous social support for changes which preclude 
the stagnation alternative. 


Is then the reform alternative likely? The reform presup- 
poses a social consensus, a coalition of a sufficient 
number of forces which could curtail the power of the 
authorities and incline people to accept needed changes? 
Well, at the moment we are quite far from such a 
consensus. Then perhaps a revolt? A growing number of 
factors favors this scenario, but a continuation of the 
current trend is most likely for the next few years, that is, 
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continued decomposition of the system, its further dis- 
integration, which will either lead to entering upon the 
path of reform or make a revolt inevitable. 


BRONISLAW GEREMEK: The present situation is 
characterized by the growth of what I would term the 
insurrectionary potential. Broad masses of the popula- 
tion in Poland are not accepting the social, material, 
economic, and political conditions in which they live. 
They are malcontent, determined, and ready for any- 
thing. This always is a very menacing situation, espe- 
cially when hopes for a rapid accomplishment of basic 
goals are lacking. There also exists fairly broad consensus 
that this is a turning point in history. Everyone realizes 
that things cannot go on like that anymore. 


The authorities emerged from the recert April-May 
Crisis stronger in the domains of repressions and manip- 
ulation. Solidarity emerged from it somewhat stronger in 
the domain in which it already had been strong——as a 
symbol. But that turning point I mentioned is linked to 
the weakening of the organizational role of great struc- 
tures in societal life. Nowadays each of these structures 
appears to be digging in and defending its own interests. 


A problem of special importance a: present is the prob- 
lem of the state. | would formulate it not in terms of 
soine or other pluralism but in terms of a maximal 
diminution in its role. I do not think that the concept of 
participatory governance, employed in the propaganda, 
means anything or is workable in a situation in which the 
nation lacks the right to free elections and a monoparty 
system exists. But I do think that a fundamental curtaii- 
ment of the state’s role in the economy is possible. This 
means dislodging the state as the proprietor in the 
economic domain, reducing its authoritarian nature, and 
curtailing the temptation for the state to encompass with 
its monopoly all domains of public iife. 


What trends are we observing in public life? A highly 
significant trend is the growth of internal conflicts within 
the Polish society. On the one hand, there is the growth 
of selfish attitudes, which is natural in a situation in 
which living standards steadily decrease, and on the 
other, there is the growth of conflicts between the young 
and the old, between working people and pensioners, 
between workers and supervisors, between workers and 
the intelligentsia. Many data indicate that this is so, and 
we cannot close our eyes to it and pretend that nothing 
has happened. Solidarity has in its baggage a consider- 
able potential for assuaging conflicts and creating an 
atmosphere of consensus, but the persuasive strength of 
its program is limited. Thus there occurs a growing 
natural tendency toward radicalization, toward the exac- 
erbation of individual and collective political conduct. 


I don’t know what we are dealing with at present: 
stagnation or rather decomposition? My impression is 
that of a tussle, a tussle going on between the authorities 
and the society in the presence of a mutual feeling of 
impotence. And therefore let no one say that only the 
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communist system is undergoing decomposition; no, it is 
Poland that is undergoing decomposition. The process of 
that decomposition encompasses not just the authorities 
but the entire country. 


What is desirable? You all surely are thinking of the 
anticrisis pact. No. What should be desirable is condi- 
tions in which a contract agreement could become pos- 
sible—an agreement which in the early 1980's had been 
termed the series of social agreements. Such an agree- 
ment is needed. Is it feasible at present? | am not certain, 
but I believe that it still is possible. 


In conclusion, let me add that the actions of the author- 
ities so far reflect not only the devaluing of words aad 
certain concepts. Above all, they reflect the priority they 
give to politics before the implementation of any other 
task. To this priority of political goals the society 
“responds” through a kind of politicization of individual 
and collective conduct. In a situation of a growing 
insurrectionary potential this harbors the prospects of a 
conflict situation. 


JANUSZ REYKOWSKI: In thinking seriously about 
reforming Poland and its economy we must bear in mind 
the rise of social tensions. Such tensions may be brought 
about by, among other things, the restructuring of indus- 
try, the tightened regimentation and discipline of labor, 
the growing social inequality due to the disparities in 
wages and incomes, etc. The restructuring of Polish 
agriculture may entail the necessity of a change in the 
material conditions of hundreds of thousands of people. 


The political formation which decided to introduce the 
reforms has at its disposal rather limited resources for 
coping with these problems. The limitations on these 
resources are chiefly due to the fact that traditionally the 
social base of support for the authorities has been chiefly 
among the social groups relying on the state as the: 
guardian and mentor. They are for the most part conser- 
vative elements. Estimated by sociologists at some 20 to 
30 percent of the population, they represent a large 
multimillion group. At the same time, a new stratum, 
increasingly often termed the middle class, which has 
aspirations for a political role, has arisen in Poland. It 
could be a potential beneficiary of the reforms were it 
not for the fact that it is not at all ready to support them. 
And it is not ready because, on the one hand, it mistrusts 
the existing political system and, on the other, it feels 
injured by the course of the reforms so far. This means 
that the reforming process, organized from the top by 
proreform forces, proceeds under considerable handi- 
caps and entails a grave social risk. 


Let me dwell for a moment on the :ature of that risk. Is 
there a great likelihood of a social explosion in the 
immediate future? Well, I am inclined to think that the 
potential for such an explosion in Poland is still fairly 
low. For any action requires prior faith in the worth of 
the endspursued as well as belief in the existence of the 
means needed for accomplishing them. And as for the 
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ends, everyone wants changes which would cause 
changes to the better in social, economic, and political 
life. And as for ihe means, a great number of people have 
begun to believe: in the futility of confrontational means. 
It is simply that huge masses of people experienced on 
their own skin the failure of the mass strikes or demon- 
strations to bring about changes to the better, the fact 
that they on the contrary resulted in a marked worsening 
of the situation. The effect of this experience on the 
conduct of people in Poland has been quite explicit in 
recent years. 


In order for a “revolt” to occur, large numbers of people 
lacking that “belief in the futility of dissent” must appear 
on the political scene. But this has not yet happened in 
Poland. It may happen several years hence. 


The rise of a mass movement also requires leavers in 
whom people believe and whose presence creates the 
“psychological hope of success.” I believe that there are 
no such leaders in Poland at present. 


The former leaders of Solidarity have iost the ability to 
direct a mass movement, because they bear the stigma of 
losers. Moreover, it is my impression that a large number 
of Solidarity members adhere to the same assumptions 
and concepts, that there have been no changes in their 
manner of viewing the reality and acting. | don't think 
that this facilitates overcoming that stigma. Hence it 
would ensue that, if a mass dissent movement were to 
arise in Poland, it would arise on the basis of new 
organizations. A majority of the former leaders would 
then not lead but play only a symbolic role. 


Speaking of the characteristics of the former leadership 
of Solidarity, | must emphasize that, despite its weakness 
as an organizing force, it can be effective in a different 
way. Namely, it can impede the processes of the emer- 
gence of new political orientations and it exerts an 
influence on the international context and on the mobi- 
lization of conservative forces within the system. In this 
connection, I wish to offer a conclusion which I may 
perhaps be couching in drastic language: the opposition 
at present has a chance to tilt the scales in its favor. But 
there is a much greater chance cf their being tilted in 
favor of the conservative adversary. 


Does conservatism have any prospects in Poland? In my 
Opinion, yes. By relying on populist and nationalist 
slogans much support can still be won in this country. 


And my last conclusion: The April-May revolt did not 
halt, although it could have, the continuation of the 
reforms; it has served to preserve the predominance of 
proreform forces. However, a much more energetic 
implementation of the reform is needed, meaning, ven- 
turing into the stormy sea of social tensions. This in its 
turn requires strengthening the proreform forces, that is, 
a broad grassroots support of the reform. In order that 
this happen, new forces have to be included in the 
political system: a place should be found for them, 
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though not through by granting them a charter [i.e., 
legalizing them). How can a consolidation of proreform 
forces be achieved? How to rcstructure the system to 
make it capable of implementing reforms? Of a certainty 
this requires debates and serious conversations at a 
common table. Unfortunately, bringing about negotia- 
tions among partners of diverse orientations appears 
extremely difficult in Poland. | know of at least three 
such initiatives which have recently failed to pan out. 


JADWIGA STANISZKIS: Our discussion of the reform 
lacks the element of theory, in the sense that the system 
which we desire to change is not precisely defined. Such 
a definition is needed both in order to formulate a new 
program, a program of realistic radicalism which would 
indicate the minimum of changes needed in order to 
change anything, and present a realistic methodology of 
these transformations. 


As regards the socialist economy, there exist two ele- 
ments characteristic of that formation ang persisting to 
this very day despite the numerous evolutions since the 
rise of that economy. First, there is the political nature of 
ownership, including private ownership, whose growth 
depends not on the ability to accumulate capital but on 
political decisions. Second, there are the specific features 
of what we term the socialist mode of production. That 
mode of production should be examined in both its 
model dimensions, indicating its constituent compo- 
nents, and in the historical dimension. 


Reflections in the historical dimension reveal that this is a 
mode of production which has always displayed the 
property of subordination. It isnot this mode that has 
imposed on capitalism the world division of labor; on the 
contrary, it is capitalism that has imposed that division on 
socialism. We are dependent on the capital of the world 
Capitalist market, which is not under our control. This 
feature has from the outset characterized our system. 
Recently the socialist mode of production has entered 
upon the stage of “deactivation,” meaning that it is not 
capable of reproduction on the national scale in the 
absence of, among other things, a private sector. Lastly, 
since the late 1970’s we have been witnessing an or.going 
depletion of extensive and intensive resources. And what 
about the model features of the socialist economy? Col- 
lective ownership entails the systemic absence of a num- 
ber of economic mechanisms and interests, for which the 
state has to act as a surrogate. The absence of these 
mechanisms causes economic control of the domain of 
material production to be impossible. 


Similarly, permanent elements can be discerned in the 
system of rule. Above all, there is the tendency of the 
authorities—continuing since Leninism to recent times 
in which emergency powers have been legislated for the 
government—to think that they can resolve by fiat major 
historical and social problems. Next, there is the partic- 
ular philosophy of law ensuing from so-called revolu- 
tionary legitimization, which treats law as an instrument 
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of politics. This causes a duality of ruling structures and 
creates the preeminent state. It is the state that decides in 
what domains to introduce legal regulations, without 
safeguards for their permanence moreover. The pulsing 
of the preeminent and normative state in this country is 
continual. In such a situation, what is a radical and at the 
same time realistic reform to be like? 


In my opinion, such a reform should should detach 
certain major features from these two systems (the 
[socialist] economy and governance). For the contradic- 
tions in these systems ensue from their wellsprings: from 
collective ownership, which makes control impossible— 
despite the rise of a large number of controls—and from 
Narcissistic institutions of the authorities. So long as 
these are not eliminated, we shall centinue to face the 
growth of anarchy. Thus this concerns far-reaching 
changes on the state sector (enterprise autonomy), polit- 
ical changes—including the institutionalization of inter- 
ests, authentic trade unions, new laws governing elec- 
tions to the Sejm, etc., as well as legal safeguards for 
these changes, blocking the authorities from nullifying 
them. 


These safeguards can, however, be provided only when 
the alignment of forces between the authorities and the 
society becomes changed, when the “nomenklatura” is 
abolished, the party's leading functions are revised, and 
industry is restructured (which requires revising various 
CEMA agreements, especially those signed with the 
USSR, perpetuating that subsector structure [smoke- 
stack industries] which has been an obstacle to the 
reform and a cause of the economic imbalance). This is 
the indispensable minimum which we are still far from 
accomplishing. As for any discussion of reprivatization, 
of creating a private sector ancillary to the state sector, 
all this is marginal compared to the abovementioned 
fundamental changes which should take place here. 


Recently we have been observing a rather interesting 
trend in our economy, namely, the rise of a private sector 
based on the state sector. A number of quasi-private 
enterprises—there exist 80 at the moment—is being 
established by individuals from the “nomenklatura,” 
which thus makes them not only a political class but also 
an economic class interested in continuing changes of 
this kind. Of a certainty, this is some variant of evolution 
of the system, but the question is whether it is most 
appropriate and universally desired? 


PRZEMYSLAW WOJCIK: Let me confine myself to 
presenting a package of statistics which led me to draw 
certain specific conclusions. First of all, in the early 
1970’s Poland’s per capita GNP in United States dollars 
ranked | 7th in Europe. In 1980 that level in Poland was 
the same as in Greece, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. We 
were ahead of Romania and Portugal. At present we rank 
last in Europe—data on Albania are not available. 
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Second question: During 1982-85 our economy was 
emerging from the abyss, GNP grew, output and con- 
sumption increased, and poverty markedly diminished. I 
am convinced that the accelerated nudging of the coun- 
try and the nation toward disaster had commenced not 
on 13 December 1981 [when martial law was imposed] 
but in 1986. 


Third question: The draft 1986-90 Pian adopted by the 
Sejm envisages the decentralization of 60 percent of the 
investment projects, and as for the 40 percent central- 
ized investments (4 billion zlotys), most of them (80-90 
percent) will be for the mining and raw materials lobby. 
This information was concealed in 2 kg of detailed 
supplements. The final structure of output in 1990 will 
thus be worse than in 1985 and worse than in 1980. 


Fourth question: The Silesian [mining] lobby is turning 
Poland into the Ruhr Basin of the European socialist 
countries. I doubt whether the agreements with CEMA 
and the Soviet Union have to be renegotiated. All that is 
necessary is simply to replace the people traveling 
abroad. Because the USSR is not imposing on us this 
particular subsector structure; no, it is rather that emis- 
saries of the Planning Commission and the Council of 
Ministers are traveling to the socialist countries and 
urging Hungarians, Romanians, Czechs, and Germans to 
abandon their production of steel and coke and to rely on 
us as their suppliers. | am convinced that this is an 
attempt to entangle Poland in an international division 
of labor such as would render impossible the restructur- 
ing of Poland's economy and preserve the privileges and 
power of the coal and steel monopoly in Poland. 


Fifth question: Labor productivity in the 1980's has been 
steadily higher than the rise in wages. The share of wages 
in national income and production cost is declining and 
at present is the lowest in Europe. The share of agricul- 
ture in investments also is falling, and so is the output of 
manufactured consumer goods. I would hazard the state- 
ment that the bureaucracy of the first branch, the branch 
of means of production, has regained all of its positions 
from before the 1980-81 crisis and even strengthened 
them. 


Sixth question: Everywhere in the world, and not only in 
Poland, social security is most profitable, next to arma- 
ments production. Males reaching retirement age live for 
an additional 10 years and females 20 years, and during 
that period they cannot consume in the form of old age 
pensions and annuities the contributions they had made 
in the form of taxes to the state treasury. Toward the end 
of 1987 the surplus of reven»s cver expenditures in this 
field amounted to more than 500 billion ziotys. Yet 
according to propaganda this social group is ruining the 
Polish economy. 


In every civilized country it is the laws on old age 
pensions and annuities that are the most stable. They are 
amended about once every 30 years, whereas in Poland 
they are amended once every 2 or 3 years. Pensioners 
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and annuitants in every capitalis: country of Europe 
decide on its government. No party seeking power will 
dare to pauperize this population group—able-bodied 
workers, yes, but pensioners no. 


Seventh question: A majority of the draft decrees sub- 
mitted to the Seym resembles icons hung on walls. The 
powers delegated to ministers of state are so far-reaching 
that they can do with them what they want. The minister 
of construction recently astonished everybody by 
announcing in the press that the 300,000 new dwellings 
annually postuiated by the 10th PZPR Congress and the 
Sejm Resolution, which were to have i:een built in 1990, 
will begin to be built only in 1995 and that the solution 
of the housing problem before the year 2000 is a pipe 
dream. Let me point out that this is an event on the 
world scale. It has not ever before happened in Poland 
that ministers of state decided on such major social 
issues in lieu of the Eleventh Party Congress and the next 
session of the Sejm. 


Eighth question: In the second half of the 1980's the share 
of repayments of foreign indebtedness in Poland grew to 
30 from 20 percent of the value of exports to capitalist 
countries. We are the fourth socialist country to have 
decided to pauperize the society and repay the indebted- 
ness. A former deputy prime minister whose name | do 
not recall declared publicly, “We'll spit blood but we will 
repay the debt.” Yugoslavia was the first to have decided 
to repay its debt; it failed and had to announce that it will 
assign for this purpose only 20 percent of its exports and 
not a penny more. The second was Romania, which 
earmarked for this purpose 20 percent of its GNP and is 
up to its neck in poverty, although ineffectively because 
even so its Most Favored Nation privilege has been 
withdrawn. The third country is Hungary and the fourth, 
Poland. Despite the seeming antagonism between the 
coal- and steel-monopoly rulers of the economy and the 
extreme market-oriented economists, both forces are 
proposing solutions which elsewhere in the world have 
already been compromised a couple of times. i perceive a 
lethal peril to Poland in the alliance and symbiosis of 
these two forces and orientations. 


Ninth question: Strikes always are a bad thing, whatever 
system of society they happen in. It is bad when workers 
act illegally, and I deplore this, but a strike is merely a 
symptom, a consequence, of a deeper malaise. Why is it 
that young workers in particular are rebelling nowadays? 
They see and know the fate meted out to their grandfa- 
thers who had been building People’s Poland for 40 
years. They assess realistically their own future in social- 
ized sectors of the economy. Let us add that of those 45 
{as published] years at least 30 were wasted. Every time 
that yet another social tension arises, the agentural 
interpretation of history [supposed incitation by West- 
ern agents} is exhumed. I| agree with Docent Kwiat- 
kowsk: that the entire domestic opposition together with 
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all the Western radio stations is incapable of accomplish- 
ing what a single deputy minister or important minister 
can accomplish—placing the rising generation of work- 
ers in a condition of strike alert. 


RYSZAR» BUGAJ: Let me first refer to the comments 
of Prof Wojcik. Increasingly often sociologists provide 
genuine assistance to economists, except that on occa- 
sion, as a side product, they make certain oversimplifi- 
cations. I find it difficult, for example, to agree with the 
professor’s assessment of the good first 15 years of the 
Polish People’s Republic. Of course, if that period is 
viewed from the perspective of the steel plants and 
factories built, from the perspective of the educational 
revolution, it does display certain merits. But if we 
consider the material advancement of the Polish society, 
reaching a consensus is not so easy. But it is another issue 
that seems most impcrtant to me. Namely, that that 
period was the origin of both the rise and the fossiliza- 
tion of an economic and bureaucratic structure under 
whose burden we are staggering to this day. 


Prof Wojcik’s comments also may produce the impres- 
sion that Poland is being severely exploited by its West- 
ern creditors. This view cannot be defended in the light 
of facts. But it is true that given the present and still 
continuing crisis of the Polish economy, repaying even 
part of the interest is a great burden. 


Let me now comment on the statements of Mrs. Sta- 
niszkis. I refer to her suggestion of the possibility of 
directly transforming the assumptions of the nature of 
the political and economic system into a concrete social 
and economic program. In my opinion, such a transla- 
tion of theory into practice is hazardous. I, at any rate, 
would fear it, both in the light of historical experience 
and in view of the absence of infallible procedures in this 
field. 


I also wish to comment on the problem of participatory 
governance. Prof Geremek said that so long as the 
monoparty system exists this postulate is unrealistic. Not 
necessarily, it seems to me. If the state is considered 
more broadly as an ensemble of evolved institutions, its 
division into a part subject to social control and a part 
not subject to that control is conceivable. This is besides 
how I interpreted Prof Geremek’s proposal for an anti- 
crisis pact. More even, unless participatory governance 
makes progress, I see no hope for streamlining the 
economy. 


One last comment, this time addressed to Prof Rey- 
kowski. I doubt whether revolts indeed require the 
existence of clear goals in the social awareness as well as 
a good knowledge of means to these ends. Do the revolts 
that have taken place in Poland so far confirm this 
assumption? The most recent little revolt allegedly com- 
menced when, during a breakfast break, a worker 
approached a machine, disconnected it, and said, “Well, 
guys, enough of this work.”’ It seems that this is precisely 
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how everything begins. A revolt ensues not from system- 
atic reflection or well-grounded awareness. It is enough 
when in the social awareness there exists the colloquial 
belief that, “Unless we shake them up, nothing will 
happen.” It is not important either whether 80, 70, or 40 
percent of Poles take part in it. What matters is that the 
groups capable of revolt take part in it. 


Then also there is the question of assessing Solidarity. Is 
it being handicapped by the syndrome of defeat? The 
syndrome of defeat persists and continues to persist in 
the form of the symbolic act of 13 December [martial 
law). But if this is viewed from the standpoint of the 
question of whether post-Solidarity Poland is a more free 
country, the assessment has to be confirmed. Yes, 
Poland is a freer country. Of growing importance to mass 
awareness also is the fact that, despite the tranquil last 7 
years no improvement is visible in the material situa- 
tion, nor is any hope for such improvement visible. As 
for the question of leaders, well, 8 years of massed 
propaganda did their work. But I don’t believe that the 
young leaders of 1980-81, such as Frasyniuk and others, 
have no longer any major role to play. 


Then there is the problem of the conservative forces. 
Prof Reykowski declares that they represent a major 
menace and that an unintended alliance has occurred 
between oppositionist and conservative forces. In my 
opinion, this is a great exaggeration; that menace appears 
small and of a certainty is much smaller than in the past. 
It would of course be good if proreform members of the 
authorities would gain the support of the oppositionist 
circles. But so far not even the precondition for it has 
been met—the identification of proreform groups among 
the authorities is not possible. 


BRONISLAW GEREMEK: Prof Reykowski said that in 
a few years the potential for an explosion in Poland will 
be much greater. This is likely. At present, however, the 
political scene has been entered by 2 generation which 
had looked on at Solidarity from windows and had not 
taken an active part in those events. It is a generation 
that is aware that it is living in a world it did not make, 
in a world which we made for it and in which (tab)B it 
has no say. This generation has one simple determinant 
of its material situation: it knows that, the way things are 
now, it shall never have its own housing. This is, I 
believe, termed a state of desperation. It is reflected in 
the emigration of young people. But it also is reflected in 
rebellion. Social movements, all revolts, arise precisely 
at such a moment. The underestimation of this situation 
or the failure to understand it on the part of any of the 
parties means that there will be a reckoning to pay in the 
future. And the bill will be very high. 


As for the problem of the authorities and power, ® yszard 
Bugaj declared that nowadays every one within the 
ruling circles is talking about changes. True, but what 
changes? Those which change nothing; a great deal has to 
be changed, precisely because nothing has changed. This 
is after all a known prescription and one used on various 
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sides of the political barricade. The main problem of 
those in power is the following issue: what to do, since 
things cannot continue like this any longer, in order to 
assure reproduction in a system more or less analogous 
to its predecessor? And it is precisely such thinking that 
leads to constructs such as the one employed by Prof 
Reykowski and to which I want to declare my opposi- 
tion, namely, his claims that Solidarity is a force which 
strengthens domination by conservatism, that it is 
involving us in a menacing international situation, that 
it is blocking all the political intentions of the authori- 
ties, etc. This kind of reasoning I would call blackmail 
and I would not advise employing it here. It is precisely 
Solidarity that was the first to offer a reform program 
and could become the social base of support for reform 
policies. On 13 December the decision was taken. Under 
the screen of martial law the ruling circle created its own 
policy and promised to implement an economic reform 
meeting the aspirations of the society. Then what? What 
was accomplished? Nothing was accomplished, precisely 
in this field. And yet, it is not that I am accusing the 
authorities of lack of goodwill, of wanting things to get 
worse. It is simply that I believe that the problem of 
resistance by conservatives is traceable to the apparatus 
of power and its overcoming requires transcending that 
apparatus. There is no other way out. In this connection, 
the society cannot be expected to feel concerned that the 
progressive forces among the party leadership might 
catch a bad cold. We are ignorant about that kind of 
game [the interplay among party leaders]. It is a game 
lying outside the bounds of social awareness. So then 
how can we participate in it? 


I read the memorandum of the former deputy prime 
minister mentioned by Prof Wojcik. It is an interesting 
document; it contains many truths and provides an 
interesting analysis of the current state of the authorities. 
But afterward I read the text of a speech delivered by that 
man to his staff, and I rubbed my eyes with amazement. 
Was this really the same man? He used a different 
language, about a different reality and a different pro- 
gram. Why? Because he is aware that his personal fate as 
a politician hinges on how the party apparat, the security 
apparat, and the administrative apparat will react to his 
words. The problem thus lies in the attitude of the 
various apparats of power and their interrelationship. Is 
it possible for the society to have a say in this? I suppose, 
yes, in the form it has been follcwing so far—by either 
accepting or not accepting the actually pursued policy 
rather than individual party leaders and intraparty rela- 
tionships. Since 13 December a certain syndrome of 
political thinking has been developed by the authorities, 
and they cannot so far free themselves of it. And yet, they 
have to. They have to break the vicious circle of the logic 
of defending their positions, the vicious circle of destroy- 
ing the sovereignty of the society. 


One last comment, concerning participatory governance. 
I am glad to be for once in disagreement with Ryszard 
Bugaj. Participatory governance is indeed a lofty postu- 
late but, I realize, a relatively unrealistic one, especially 
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in a totalitarian state. Real self-curtailment of the state as 
well as its curtailment by the society take place contin- 
ually, through mutual commerce as it were. After all the 
society has made extensive sacrifices. Did not one such 
sacrifice, throughout the Solidarity period, consist in 
regarding the security apparat as a domain exempt from 
encroachment? But was that justified? We still do not 
know how to define a democratization program that 
would not be a program of freedoms granted from the 
top and that would contain built-in indispensable mech- 
anisms for restoring civil rights and rule of law. Only 
such a program would bring genuine changes. But this 
also means that no sacred cows should be spared. 


JANUSZ REYKOWSKI: You all must surely have 
noticed that our discussion has become radicalized and 
at the same time has acquired a well-known tone. The 
principal culprit has been named; various kinds of guilt 
and faults are ascribed to him and the recommendation 
is that he improve his conduct. It is thus hardly surpris- 
ing that the other side does the same thing by blaming 
the opposing side, believing that it is responsible for this 
or that, and recommending that it improve its conduct. 
But let us try to transcend these confines. Let us explore 
areas of agreement. 


I want to identify two such areas. The first is Ryszard 
Bugaj’s comment on the decomposition of the system. I 
agree that this entire sociopolitical-econcmic system, 
which some term a Stalinist system, is experiencing 
decomposition. This had begun already in the late 
1960’s, and the 1980-81 period was an explicit symptom 
of that process. I also would agree with Prof Geremek’s 
comment that it is a decomposition of not only the 
system but also Poland. On the other hand, I cannot 
agree with Ryszard Bugaj’s evaluation of the past. After 
all the point is not whether the first years of People’s 
Poland were good or bad but that the type of sociopoli- 
tical relations which had then arisen has indeed pro- 
moted the advancement of the masses. That is its histor- 
ical accomplishment. 


And now for the question of the existence of an insur- 
rectionary potential in Poland, which was mentioned by 
Prof Geremek. In my opinion, a distinction should be 
made between the local tensions with which we have 
recently been dealing and a major amss movement. Any 
large-scale explosion of dissent is usually preceded by the 
appearance of ideologies, concepts, and a lively intellec- 
tual movement creating program ideas. It is difficult to 
point to any serious program ideas in Poland other than 
the program of reforms presented by the authorities. 
That is why I would persist in the view that in Poland 
such conditions are for the time being nonexistent. The 
question arises, «vhat next? What course will events take? 
In the opinion of Prof Geremek, an opinion which 
praises militancy, changes in this country can only be 
accomplished by violence. But there is no clear idea 
about what innovations are to follow the revolt, and Prof 
Geremek has presented no such clear vision of the 
future. Can a revolt indeed heal Poland? 
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One last comment. It was said here that the mart’al law 
era was wasted, that it was not utilized to imylement 
reforms. I consider this judgment to be based 0 a naive 
concept of political mechanisms. After all, one should 
bear in mind the nature of the social forces on whose 
support the authorities could count when they had 
imposed martial law; it is hardly likely that proreform 
elements were predominant among these forces. I am 
inclined to believe that one of the main accomplish- 
ments which history may credit to General Jaruzelski is 
that precisely, in spite of so many adverse circumstances, 
he was capable of promoting the formation of such a 
substantial proreform grouping within the authorities. 
But that grouping cannot of itself produce any genuine 
reforms in Poland. Agreements as to the new shape of 
politics and new forms of proreform political action are 
at present becoming a necessity. 


JADWIGA STANISZKIS: 1 will begin by declaring with 
whom I agree and with whom I do not. I feel closest to 
the comments of Prof Wo; *ik and farthest from the those 
of Prof Reykowski. In what sense? Well, to talking in 
terms of winners and losers seems childisi to me. For we 
all lost, and the authorities of a certainty did lose. 
According to the May 1988 figures of Docent Kwiat- 
kowski [the head of the Public Opinion Survey Center], 
only 5 percent of the society trust the authorities. No one 
nowadays remembers any more what the first stage of 
the reform was about, except that between 1982 and 
1986 we reached 200-percent inflation and wasted even 
the martial law era by not translating planned measures 
into reality. It appears that the authorities are losing 
control of the growing anarchy and, by obtaining emer- 
gency powers for the government, demonstrating that 
they have learned little to this day. Thus, the authorities 
are definitely losers. Solidarity also is a loser, but more in 
the political or technical sense. I believe, however, that it 
will succeed in assimilating itself and that it is the only 
movement that has a future. 


Let me now consider another issue. I disagree with Prof 
Geremek’s postulate of an anticrisis pact. Today he has 
not been discussing it as explicitly as not so long ago in 
the interview he had granted to the monthly ‘KONF- 
RONTACIJE.’ I simply do not believe in such a pact. The 
conflicts of interests due to the nature of the system and 
the sharpness of the economic and political crisis in this 
country are simply too large. I can’t see either with whom 
would such a pact be concluded. With the Politburo, 
General Jaruzelski, or the Sejm? The Sejm also is not in 
charge of the present situation. It is being said, for 
example, that the restructuring of the economy will 
remain on paper only and that the lfillment of the 
5-Year Plan passed by the Sejm will be a success with 
regard to investments in agriculture. 


I propose that our latest April-May crisis be viewed as a 
new alignment of forces on the political scene. The rising 
generation has appeared on the scene; it is still difficult 
to define precisely, but it is characterized by realism and 
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alternativeness of thinking. It is less amenable to pater- 
nalist treatment by both the intelligentsia and the 
church, although for the time being no leaders of its own 
have emerged from it. It does not believe in social 
agreements of the Gdansk type. The traditional rhetoric 
of Solidarity and that type of political functioning seems 
to be too anachronistic to thatgeneration. Of a certainty, 
it will want to change its surroundings and itself. At the 
same time, a new generation has arisen within the 
authorities, an ideologically dichotomic generation, 
because it bases itself on Lenin’s dicta concerning the 
revolution and society, but at the same time it attempts 
yet again to answer certain questions in a far from 
orthodox manner. All this is as yet a bit vague and time 
will show its ultimate shape. 


PRZEMYSLAW WOJCIK: | too feel closest to the views 
of Mrs Jadwiga Staniszkis. I also agree with Mr Bronis- 
law Geremek that the point is no longer the decomposi- 
tion of the system—who wants to defend it nowadays? 
We face the threat of the decomposition of Poland, and 
that is our common cause and concern. I wish to empha- 
size that my views differ on two issues. First, the issue of 
evaluating martial law. At the time I had believed, and I 
still believe, that the imposition of martial law was a 
necessity; neither in my articles nor in my speeches have 
I ever referred to the Soviet scarecrow [i.e., the threat of 
Soviet armed intervention]. By now the names and 
surnames of the self-anointed and usurpatory groups 
which had petitioned Brezhnev for military intervention 
are known. I was and remain opposed to the Afghaniza- 
tion of Poland. Hence, it is not possible nowadays to play 
the fool, and the lack of critically minded self-distancing 
from the actions of one’s own organizations reduces the 
redibility of the offer of future “pacta conventa.” I 
believe, however, and I have so stated in contemporary 
articles, that the authorities made a mistake by disband- 
ing Solidarity in October 1982 without making a serious 
effort at reforming the organization. We all experience 
the consequences of this decision to this day. Another 
debabable issue concerns evaluating the dualism of the 
attitudes of ministers of state and academics. Please 
consider that nowadays we no longer live in Stalinist 
times of total lawlessness of the police, and hence I 
would not objectivize baseness or identify it with the 
state. Whoever engages in base actions nowadays does so 
on his own account alone. 


Regarding Mr Bugaj’s comments, I did not propose that 
Poland declare a moratorium on its debt payments; what 
I proposed was to oppose its pauperization as a result of 
conforming with the wishes of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. Another debatable issue 
concerns evaluating the nature of the events in Poland 
during 1944-47. I believe that enslaved, yoked, and 
exploited classes, peoples, and nations have an inviola- 
ble right to make revolutions; if I were to question this 
right I would be consenting to permanent lawlessness of 
rulers. I agree with Mr Bugaj that there can be no reform 
without democracy. The society’s aspirations toward 
autonomy are so high that no undemocratic reform has a 
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chance to succeed in this country, fortunately! But I wish 
to add that the term “proreform forces” represents a 
conceptual fusion, a hybrid composed of various and not 
infrquently opposed tendencies. Of course, I am in favor 
of democracy, but not of a democracy linked to lowering 
the living standards. I believe that no one in Poland can 
be fooled by such a variant: democracy in return for 
destitution. Mr Bugaj is right, a market economy without 
democracy requires strong police forces. 


One other issue: When I hear in public conversations or 
read in periodicals that those others, with the exception 
of workers, should have access to democracy, J] am not 
interested in such democracy. This is not my kind of 
democracy. No significant social group can be deprived 
of a share in governance in the process of democratiza- 
tion. 


Mr Prof Reykowski commented that the convention 
adopted for this panel discussion is that first we talk side 
by side and then we talk to ourselves. This is a very good 
convention. Indeed, we are talking to ourselves but 
through the mediation of the auditorium via the avdi- 
ence, and this discourse suits me very well. I champion 
the following scenario for reaching an agreement: 1) 
views on a healed Poland should be publicly coordi- 
nated; 2) differences in views on all issues should be 
brought to light; 3) attempts to surmount these differ- 
ences through a compromise should be made, and if that 
proves impossible, a consensus still should be somehow 
reached. Declaring common aims and glossing over the 
differences has always resulted in “dislodging” the 
adversary partner. 
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Discrimination Against Poles in Lithuania Alleged 
26000060 Czestochowa NIEDZIELA in Polish 
No 36, 4 Sep 88 pp 7-8 


[Text] We are using our weekly column today to publish, 
almost in its entirety, an article on the subject of Poles 
who live in the USSR. It appeared in the Vilnius Polish- 
language CZERWONY SZTANDAR [Red Star] on 10 
August under the title, “Let’s Stop Wasting Time.” The 
author, Prof Jan Ciechanowicz, is the assistant dean of 
the foreign languages department at Vilno State Peda- 
gogical Institute. 


“During the period of Stalinism and stagnation, the 
Polish national minority in the western regions of the 
USSR was treated like a stepchild. According to official 
figures, 10 years ago approximately 1.2 million Poles 
lived in the Soviet Union. Previous to that, we were the 
only ethnic group which shrunk numerically. What did 
this shrinking mean? Physical dying out? Denationaliza- 
tion? And why did this happen? 


An exhausting answer to these questions can be provided 
by scientists, after a careful, detailed study of the matter. 
But meanwhile, let us attempt to cite a few “telling” 
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facts. Hundreds of thousands of Poles who remained 
after the war on the land of their forefathers and did not 
go either to the West or the East, already in the Stalinist 
era were deprived of not only the right to their native 
language, but even to their own name. On their personal 
identity cards, despite their objections, was written 
“Belorussian,” or “Russian.” Polish schools, and even 
Polish-language classes, were forbidden. Polish nev'spa- 
pers were out of the question. School textbooks pertain- 
ing to the pre-World War II period were loaded with 
anti-Polish statements. Poles were depicted in a pattern 
of such pseudo-scientific falsehoods as “gentlemen 
squires,” “imperialists,” and ‘Nazi allies.” This anti- 
Polish paranoia underwent a particular “expansion” 
during the Stalin and Brezhnev period on USSR and 
Belorussian Soviet Social Republic territory. There was 
complete silence as regards the 60,000-person Polish 
minority in Latvia; it was as if it did not exist. 


The sole exception to all of this was Soviet Lithuania, 
where after a brief period of harassment and restrictions, 
despite the fact that Lithuanian national life itself was in 
a very bad situation, Poles were treated with understand- 
ing. A couple hundred Polish schools were established, 
the newspaper CZERWONY SZTANDAR came into 
being, and a relatively wide margin of freedom was 
permitted in the development of amateur artistic cre- 
ativity. To this day, Lithuania remains as the only 
republic in which Poles are allowed to be themselves, 
without risking any kind of drastic harassment or human 
rights restrictions. 


But here too, as a result of certain objective conditions, 
Poles were being pushed further and further into the 
fringes of social life. The present state of affairs is the 
result of these processes and it is extremely sad. The 
official statistics also speak of this. Now, out of 250 
Polish schools, there are only 92. Every year, five to 
seven schools are closed. Only one out of four Polish 
children go to a Polish school, because the parents see 
that after finishing this school, a great many doors loudly 
slam in the face of the youth. And who wishes ill for his 
children? And unfortunately, the parents’ fears are not 
imagined. Although Poles make up 7 to 8 percent of the 
republic’s population, they make up scarcely 2 percent of 
the students. Comrade K. Walanczius, a responsible 
employee in the Lithuanian Communist Party Central 
Committee, wrote about this recently in CLERWONY 
SZTANDAR. Over the past 10 years this situation has 
not changed for the better. There is a disproportionately 
low number of Poles among the scientific and artistic 
intellectuals, among the political elite, and in such areas 
as the courts, medicine, etc. But Poles dominate among 
the charwomen, tailors, seamstresses, cooks, etc. 


Unfortunately, with the situation factually so bad, time 
after time articles have appeared thanking the authori- 
ties for their “concern.” And to prove that Poles are 
“equal among equals,” several (aid the same)names 
were cited over and over again: A party committee 
regional secretary, or a science candidate, or a milkmaid 
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member of the Supreme Council of the republic, who for 
statistical purposes was torn away from her milking 
duties (at which she was very good) and a couple of times 
a years given a comfortable seat ‘n an imposing building 
on Lenin Street.... Everyone knw very well that she was 
present in the hall only to vote “for” and to contribute to 
the “loud applause,” but in the official reports she was a 
“representative of the interests of the Polish national 
minority....” This “showpiece” ended badly for us Soviet 
Poles. Because why is it that the discriminated against 
Arab national minority, numerically equal to us, has six 
independent Arab universities in Israel and the Poles in 
the USSR have only a department of Polish language and 
literature in the Vilno State Pedagogical Institute? 
Everything that we have, we have in Lithuania. But even 
this much is nothing in relation to normal human needs. 


In recognition of the existing state of affairs, the Central 
Committee of the Lithuanian Communist Party passed a 
resolution in April 1988, in which it pointed to the need 
for comprehensive improvement. The higher teaching 
institutions in the republic were required to increase 
their recruitment of young people of Polish nationality. 
The committee on the printing industry was required to 
investigate the problem and expand the publication of 
literature in the Polish language (KOMUNISTAS, No 5, 
1988). 


And what next? Nothing! Absolutely nothing! This year, 
too, the Polish nationality of college applicants was the 
first sign that they will be subject to elimination during 
the entrance examinations. It is sufficient to look at the 
list of those who submitted applications and the list of 
those who were accepted. As a rule, whose who gradu- 
ated from a Polish school found themselves on the 
outside, not admitted to a college. This year, as never 
before, the percentage on the “outside” was particularly 
high. The only higher teaching institution whose leader- 
ship treats the April 1988 Lithuanian Communist Party 
Central Committee resolution seriously and does not 
discriminate against Polish youth, is the Vilnius State 
Pedagogical Institute, which has been awarded the Order 
of the Friendship of Nations. Here Poles make up 8 
percent of the entire student body. And it has been so for 
years. The rectorate and party organizations here have 
taken a consistently internationalistic course. On the 
other hand, the manag-ments of other higher educa- 
tional institutions apparently are completely ignoring 
the official documents and instructions from the higher 
authorities of the republic. For example, the resolution 
of the republic’s former Ministry of Higher Schooling 
pertaining to the right to take entrance examinations in 
the native language. And there is no reason to believe 
that they will begin to do otherwise. Under these circum- 
stances, I suggest that CZERWONY SZTANDAR 
request, in the name of the Polish population of the 
Lithuanian SSR, the establishmert of a quota system, 
requiring all educational institutions in the republic to 
ensure 7 to 8 percent of their places for youth of Polish 
descent. If the pertinent ministries take such an official 
stance, there will be something to choose from. 
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The publication of Polish-language books and periodi- 
cals in the republic is proceeding similarly. Since we are 
producing 7 to 8 percent of Lithuania’s national wealth, 
we are entitled to receive a commensurate amount of 
subsidized cultural assets. And not through the grace of 
the “good godfather.” We are referring here to conform- 
ance with the provisions of the USSR constitution. I 
think that it is high time that we demanded that the 
appropriate ministry look into ways of opening up a 
professional Polish drama theater in Vilnius and the 
publication of Polish-language books by local authors, as 
well as others. For several months already representa- 
tives of the Social-Cultural Association of Poles in 
Lithuania have been sitting on the doorstep of the 
Committee on Printing Matters, but have received noth- 
ing except polite assurances thai the matter will be 
investigated in the future. 


We are working for our Soviet fatherland. Today, here 
and now. And today we are demanding that everyone 
respect its laws concerning the equality of rights of all 
nationalities, so that—as Comrade Mikhail Gorbachev 
describes it—“every Soviet citizen, regardless of his 
nationality and where he lives, may feel that he is a 
worthwhile invididual, respected by others.” 
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Need To Improve Socialist Society Stressed 
27000003 Bucharest ERA SOCIALISTA in Romanian 
No 15, 15 Aug 88 pp 19-22 


[Article by university professor Dr Petru Panzaru: “The 
Legitimate, Necessary Process of Perfecting Socialist 
Society”’} 


[Text] As objective social processes, development, and 
improvement are intrinsic to the socialist social system, 
viewed in the entirety and interdependence of its com- 
ponent aspects: that is, the method of production, based 
on joint ownership of the means of production; the 
political organization of society characterized by the 
leading role of the working class, headed by its revolu- 
tionary party and by the people’s participation in the 
leadership of the state; the structure of overall social 
relations, the socialist content of ideological, cultural, 
and artistic life. Through the completely original ele- 
ments it introduces into the structure, functions, and 
finalities of the new social system, socialism marks a 
qualitative leap in the history of human society. In the 
theoretical plan for the future socialist and communist 
society drawn by Marx and Engels, this was conceived as 
a social formation which was qualitatively different from 
the preceding ones. “Communism differs from all the 
previous movements because it revolutionizes the very 
basis of all production relations and trade relations up to 
now and because for the first time it consciously consid- 
ers all the conditions created spontaneously by the 
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preceding generations, stripping them cf their spontane- 
ous nature and subordinating them to the power of the 
united individuals.” Marx developed this idea in “Das 
Kapital,” showing that “freedom can only exist if the 
socialist man and the associated producers rationally 
regulate this change of matter with nature and subject it 
to their collective control instead of being dominated by 
it as by a blind force.” 


Achievement of the objective requirements of the eco- 
nomic and general sociological laws of socialist society is 
not and cannot be either an instantaneous or an auto- 
matic act; it is the result of a conscious, deliberate action 
by the revolutionary party armed with the theory of 
scientific socialism, which it is called on to apply cre- 
atively, differing from one country to another, from one 
stage of social development to another. 


In this view, the problems of improving socialist society 
require a dual and simultaneous approach: theoretical- 
methodological and practical-organizational The insep- 
arability of these concepts results from the very way in 
which our party views the problem of improving social 
life in socialism—proceeding from the distinct charac- 
teristics of the dialectics of the development of socialist 
society, from the specific nature of its basic goals and the 
essentially democratic and humanist resources capable 
of cchieving them. As Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
emphasized: “There are many new problems waiting to 
be understood and explained better, especially now when 
there is general concern with improving the activity of 
various Communist and worker parties and with improv- 
ing the activity of building socialism.” 


The improvement of socialism is also a legitimate, 
objective process. The creators of scientific socialism 
emphasized inore than once that it is necessary to always 
keep in mind the relations and changes being produced 
in the world, precisely in order to ensure the most 
appropriate forms for achieving socialist principles. 
They also have stressed that the principles of scientific 
socialism themselves, its basic theses and concepts, the 
general objective laws for social development, and the 
legalities specific to the new system are not immutable or 
final and asa result, they must be improved continually 
in conformity with the new achievements of science and 
human knowledge in general, with the experience of each 
country in building socialism, and with the new, objec- 
tive requirements of each stage of development. In the 
end, not only the success of organizing and leading the 
socialist society depends on these principles, but also 
society’s complete affirmation of its own superiority 
over the other types of society which preceded it or 
which exist in the modern world. 


The need and opportunity for development and self- 
improvement of socialist society are based on the oblig- 
atory presence and objective interaction of many factors. 
Primary among them is the existence of an organized, 
leading political force endowed with the theoretical 
ability to determine the requirements of objective social 
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laws and implement them in a socioeconomic program 
with specific goals, capable of mobilizing the creative 
energy of the masses; such a leading political-organiza- 
tional force is the Communist Party, armed with revo- 
lutionary theory which it develops and applies creatively 
to continually changing, specific domestic and interna- 
tional conditions. 


Second, the continual development and improvement of 
socialism require the existence and functioning of a 
stable and, at the same time, flexible institutional organ- 
ism responsive to the changes taking place in both the 
base and suprastrv<ture of society, and capable of fulfill- 
ing the organizational jobs of building and defending the 
socialist system; this basic institutional organism is the 
socialist state. 


Third, improvement of socialism demands the broad 
democratization of society and the existence of a demo- 
cratic system which ensures the permanent and system- 
atic participation of the masses in working out and 
applying the decisions of national and local importance, 
based on a knowledge of the case, and in leading all 
socioeconomic life. And last but not least, carrying out 
the demands for the development and improvement of 
socialist society in agreement with the tasks and possi- 
bilities of each stage requires the existence and concerted 
action of a system of ideological, cultural, and educa- 
tional institutions under party leadership, which can 
develop powerful and continual political-educational 
activity to form and develop the socialist awareness of 
the masses, of the new man, who is the conscious and 
competent builder of the new society. 


We know that socialist Romania’s entry into the new age 
of powerful sconomic-social, political, ideological, and 
cultural development is due to the 9th party congress and 
election of Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu to the highest 
position of party secretary general 23 years ago. The 
decisive point for the socialist destiny of Romania, the 
9th party congress, by analyzing critically the previous 
activity of building socialism, launching the process to 
eliminate all the distortions and abuses, dogmatism and 
stereotypes, and certain antiscientific concepts—opened 
wide the path for creative. thinking and action, for 
improving all the work of leading and creating the new 
system, of promoting what is now and the truly revolu- 
tionary spirit of scientific socialism: in all areas of activ- 
ity. As Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu stressed, the 9th 
party congress restored to the party its truly revolution- 
ary dignity and party awareness, the party of the working 
class and of our entire nation, while it reawakened in the 
Romanian people their feeling of patriotic pride, of 
respect for their thousands of years of history and faith 
in their ability to build their new, socialist life as they 
wished. From the historical perspective of the last 2 
decades one may say that without the energetic, decisive 
struggle against dogmatism, stereotypes, conservatism, 
without halting the very dangerous course of denying our 
past, denying the characteristics of the Romanian lan- 
guage, of nihilism, servility and cosmopolitanism, lack of 
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patriotism and revolutionary spirit, they could not have 
accomplished the radical changes, the great achieve- 
ments in all areas of social life in such a short time— 
achievements such as those in which all our people take 
pride today. 


A definitive characteristic of the truly revolutionary 
working style promoted by Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
is its implacability with lags, its fight against self-satis- 
faction, its emphasis that, along with the great successes 
obtained, there still are lags and deficiencies and still 
much to do in each area to fully utilize the material and 
human potential we have available, that it is necessary to 
promote decisively what is new—that is, everything that 
is progressive, and to eliminate everything that is out- 
dated. In other words, improving all forms of social 
activity and obtaining higher performances at the level 
of those established by the 13th party congress and the 
national party conference are urgent and continually 
necessary and possible. The evaluation stressed by Com- 
rade Nicolae Ceausescu in the April theses has the value 
of a postulate; according to this, “There is nothing that 
was solved once that is solved forever. We continually 
must bear in mind that we must perfect and make 
improvements in all our activity to correspond to the 
new goals and the stage of development we are going 
through in all areas.” 


One may assert that the need for and orientation toward 
social improvement—basically toward self-improve- 
ment, since it is a matter of obtaining superior perfor- 
mances through consistent application of economic prin- 
ciples and through optimization of the existing 
Organizational frarmework which have proved to be fully 
viable—have their theoretical foundation in a principled 
way in the concept of the multilaterally developed social- 
ist society which, even in the first years following the 9th 
party congress, was to replace the nondialectical concept 
of the “completion of the building of socialism.” Its 
nature as a process and its multilateral nature in the 
prolonged, complex, and difficult job, not without con- 
tradictions and difficulties in the continuity of the Tev- 
olutionary process, bring a necessary, legitimate, and 
generalized nature to the improvement (self-im- 
provement) of socialist activities and relations and lead- 
ership of socioeconomic life at all levels. 


A major concern of our party in the years following the 
9th party congress, a constant in the theoretical thinking 
and practical action of Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, was 
improvement in the system of leadership and social 
Organization as the main link in the improvement of 
activities in all areas of social-economic life and in each 
stage of building socialism. As far back as 1972, during 
the colloquium on problems of the science of leadership, 
the party’s secretary general, Comrade Nicolae Ceause- 
scu, stressed that “entering the stage of the creation of 
the multilaterally deveioped socialist society, our coun- 
try is being confronted with a number of new problems 
connected with increasing and modernizing the materi- 
al-technical base of the economy, with continually 
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improving production relations, consistently shaping 
social relations on principles of socialist equity, deepen- 
ing democracy, forming and strengthening the socialist 
awarencss of the masses of working people, and elevating 
all the work of leadership and organization of socioeco- 
nomic activity.” 


Putting them all together, the process and problems of 
improving socialist society may be viewed from more 
than one viewpoint, with many crucial points: dialectical 
connection, mutual conditioning of actions for social 
improvement, which result from the independent nature 
of the elements of the social system; paces for applying 
improvement measures once they are worked out, as 
required by the general pace of modern development and 
by the achievements of modern science and technology; 
qualitative changes and humanist goals pursued on a 
priority basis by improving social life, which result from 
the advanced stage of building socialism and from the 
viewpoint of creating communist society. 


The concepi of improvement expresses the organic, vital 
link which must be ensured between specifically histor- 
ical and social realities on one hand and the practice of 
social life—within which continually appear new phe- 
nomena, facts, initiatives and forms of activity—and the 
scientific principles and methods for organizing and 
leading social life on the other. Improvement signifies an 
initiative in the rational and optimum utilization—thus, 
effective and efficient—of the opportunities for latent or 
apparent development in the development process and 
maximum efficiency in all types of sociohuman activity. 
All these allow considerable growth in the role of social 
sciences in investigating new social phenomena and 
processes and in identifying ways to improve social 
acuivities and relations. 


Measures for improvement proposed by the 13th party 
congress and by recent speeches given by the party’s 
secretary general, Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, embrace 
all vital sectors of social activities and relations—eco- 
nomic, political, legal, ideological, and cultural-educa- 
tional—in a unified and vital concept, proceeding pre- 
cisely from the premise of objective connections between 
them, from the interdependent nature of objective and 
subjective factors, from the impossibility of limiting 
actions for improvement merely to one of these sectors. 
A basic link in the progress of socialist society—as 
pointed out once again by Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
in his 29 April 1988 speech—of course is the harmonious 
development of production forces on the basis of the 
newest achievements of science and technology, the 
move from extensive to intensive growth, the achieve- 
ment of a new quality of work and of superior produc- 
tivity throughout economic life. But improvements in 
the area of the economy are both correlated ‘vith and 
conditioned by improvement in planning and leading 
the economy, by the complete accomplishment of the 
duties of centrals and organs of worker-revolutionary 
democracy, by the harmonious interweaving of the uni- 
fied leadership with growth in the initiative of the 
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economic and social units and broad popular masses, by 
the number and quality of skilled cadres trained in the 
education system, by the continual improvement in the 
organization of production and work in accordance with 
the achievements of modern sciences (including socio- 
logical and psychosociological), by the heightened awarc- 
ness and spirit of responsibility of all cadres and ali 
workers, and by the elimination of demonstrations of 
bureaucracy, waste, and lack of responsibility and the 
spirit of narrow compartmentalism. 


So the correct correlation and connection of economic 
principles and levers with organizational, political, sci- 
entific, cultural, ideological, and psychosociological ones 
are direct conditions for the process of improving eco- 
nomic activities as such, creating in a system of “‘reverse 
linkage” more and more favorable conditions for 
improving activities in the other departments of social 
life. For that reason, it is vitally important in the vast 
and complex framework of improving the entire social 
organism to continually and carefully study the effects 
which measures for improving organizational forms and 
activity in one sector or another have on certain sectors 
closer to or further from them, with which they form the 
entire social organism. 


By virtue of the mutual conditioning of elements which, 
only by being linked, ensure the functioning of the entire 
social system, the state of affairs in one sector or another 
has positive or negative repercussions on other sectors; 
for that reason it must not be viewed independently but 
rather in the perspective of the demands and laws which 
determine the establishment and function of the entire 
social system. Despite this, since a number of unsatis- 
factory situations in the econ>my or in other areas often 
are the direct result of certain inappropriate states of 
mind—since hazinful practices generally are the specific 
demonstration of an outdated mentality—special atten- 
tion must be given to the professional and political 
awareness of cadres and all who work. 


It is in the spirit of the principles and ideals of socialism 
itself that the practical result of social improvement 
should be improvement in the material and intellectual 
living conditions of the broad masses of workers and a 
high degree of civilization and humanist-socialist cul- 
ture. For that reason, in working out and applying any 
measures for social improvement, whether they are orga- 
nizational, instituiional, legal, political, ideological, or 
cultural. the presence of the humanist-socialist dimen- 
sion is truly required. Which is equal to saying that 
improvement means rationalization and humanization 
in the socialist spirit of life, of activities, of social 
relations. This also marks opposition between the efforts 
at rationalization made in socialist society and oppres- 
sive rationalizations characteristic of modern capitalist 
society. Subordinating processes of rationalization '» the 
goals of maximum capitalist profit, to deepening social 
exploitation, leads in the “advanced” capitalist societies 
to standardization, to depersonalization, and to accen- 
tuated social and individual alienation. On the contrary, 
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according to its deeply humanist goals, socialist society 
subordinates all actions for social rationalization to the 
ideal—which is truly of historic importance—of multi- 
lateral, free, and unhindered development of the person- 
ality, of complete utilization of the creative abilities of 
the broadest popular masses and society as a whole. 


Of course, the point for formulating certain demands, 
certain goals—an expression of the objective needs 
which have become conscious needs—-cannot be con- 
fused with the process and the moment for practical 
achievement of these demands and goals. Clear and 
precise formulation of these requirements is of inestima- 
ble importance for the process of carrying them out, but 
does not represent the achievement itself. For that rea- 
son, our party continually stresses the role of practical, 
organizational, and political-educational activity and the 
importance of firmly implementing decisions and veri- 
fying their correctness in practice. As Comrade Nicolae 
Ceausescu stressed in his 23 June 1988 speech, “It is 
imperative to move with ali energy and firmness to 
implement all the plans and programs and decisions of 
the 13th party congress and of the national conference. 
For this goal we must improve leadership and increase 
the responsibility of all state organs and organs of 
worker-revolutionary democracy.” Our party feels that 
the highest judge of the correctness of a policy is practice, 
not viewed pragmatically without contradictions and 
immobile, but, rather, dialectically, dynamically, in a 
broad perspective. For that reason it is essential to 
review the practical effects of decisions, laws and orga- 
nizational measures. The main thing is the effectiveness 
of decisions. Th: person who waits passively for a 
decision or a new organizational form :o accomplish 
positive effects by themselves is not thinking or acting in 
the spirit of dialectical materialism—which animates the 
entire policy of our party; instead he should take firm 
action to organize and mobilize ail human and material 
forces toward step-by-step fulfillment of the goals pro- 
posed in order to maximize utilization of the positive 
values of the new forms of organization and leadership, 
and overcome the difficulties and obstacles inherent in 
asserting what is new. 


Among the most tenacious adversaries of improvement 
are a bureaucratic-formalist attitude, making statements 
just for show, self-criticism not accompanied by actual 
improvement of work, narrowminded views, being in a 
rut. Nothing is more “comfortable” and more “sure” 
than to take action according to a certain fixed rule like 
before, even when life and realities require new sclu- 
tions, a new way of approaching problems, a revolution- 
ary style of work, constant concern with improving all 
areas of activity. 


Actually, a new organizational formula becomes a lever 
for progress of social life, of activities and of socialist 
relations, only on the conditions that a new content, a 
new style of thinking and of acting takes shape and 
predominates within it. 
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Practice reveals two types of erroneuus attitudes toward 
new organizational and institutional forms: on one hand, 
expectation, a spontaneous type of attitude that counts 
on their virtues to be achieved by themselves; on the 
other, underestimation or actual, complete neutraliza- 
tion of the superior possibilities which these forms offer 
for rapidly improving the content of work, for decisively 
eliminating shortcomings, and for obtaining superior 
concrete results. Both attitudes share common ground in 
certain practices which show laziness of thought and 
action, limited mentality, or hidebound views. The deci- 
sive forward progress of our socialist society is connected 
with firmly combating these attitudes, which are foreign 
to the revolutionary spirit and hostile to promoting what 
is new. 


In this connection we also face the problem of the 
specific forms taken on by the contradictions and strug- 
gle between new and old in the current stage of develop- 
ment of our socialist society, a society engaged with all 
its forces in pursuing the path of its multilateral and 
harmonious development by stimulating even more 
powerfully the process of social and human self-im- 
provement. 


The concept of social self-improvement draws attention 
from the start to the necessity of involving and aiding all 
that is new, effective, and rational! in the area of practice 
and socialist social awareness, being against everything 
that is outdated and hinders development. On the basis 
of the evaluations in our party documents which indicate 
precisely those phenomena which hinder development, 
the researchers in the area of sociology and social sci- 
ences in general, by specifically treating various aspects 
of social life—economic or legal, political, or educa- 
tional—can make their contribution to identifying those 
who carry on what is outdated and to working out a true 
typology which would help people and the leadership 
cadres to discover “the messengers” of what is outdated 
in practice and in mentality, even when they are dis- 
guised and masquerade as the most “authentic” and 
“disciplined” carriers of what is new. And, believing that 
both the outdated and that which is new in social life are 
not some abstract categories but have specific propo- 
nents, in our opinion, it is also within the area of social 
sciences to work out, on the basis of specific and special- 
ized, interdisciplinary research, a typology of those who 
are the messengers of what is new. Of course, it is not a 
question of outlines and prescriptions, of rigid dichoto- 
mies, but rather of methods for encouraging what is new 
and combating what is outdated, as worked out in 
consensus with the demands for improving socialist 
society, formulated by the party and its secretary general 
in the April theses and in later speeches. 


Basically, spontaneity is foreign to socialism and, as a 
result, the idea according to which the new would impose 
itself automatically through its power is unsatisfactory 
and superficial. On the contrary, what is new must be 
discovered, cultivated, encouraged, stimulated, and gen- 
eralized, which means a conscious and organized action 
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under the direct leadership of party organs and organi- 
zations. Therefore, we have the need to cultivate recep- 
tivity to what is new as a state of mind, a political- 
ideological attitude v‘hich permits, out of principle, the 
development of variations, hypotheses, ideas, solutions, 
and viewpoints, and our party is continually drawing 
attention to this need. What is truly new, which proves 
its value, power, and qualities, is brought out in a careful 
study of the variations subject to collective discussions 
in the democratic climate of encouraging individuality 
and collective creativity, and in receptivity to the 
method of trials and (inevitably) errors possible in the 
process of practical verification. 


To avoid an idyllic and linear picture of the process of 
the introduction and assertion of what is new in social- 
ism, one must take into consideration the objective fact 
that what is new is born in order to replace what is 
outdated, in order to resolve a conflict, boldly engaging 
in the struggle to vanquish old mentalities and practices. 
Normally, if we accept the idea that what is outdated is 
not an abstraction but is something personified, some- 
thing made specific in acts, attitudes, behaviors, opin- 
ions, and the practices of some people, we may better 
understand the political-ideological and psychosocial 
dimensions of the struggle between old and new. 


In overall social life, including institutionalized forms, 
the party and state have adopted energetic measures for 
intensive and extensive development of socialist demo- 
cratism—the necessary space for asserting what is truly 
new—and for setting up a critical and self-critical spirit 
at all levels, for unhindered promotion of socialist, 
progressive public opinion, seen as a basic, permanent 
and effective factor which ensured social improvement. 
The transformation of the decision making act, of 
national or strictly local importance, into a collective 
and public job at the same time, the institutionalization 
of forms of social monitoring at the level of basic units— 
economic, administrative, cultural—and promotion of 
the principle according to which the higher the respon- 
sibility of the job, the more responsibility it requires 
from the person in the job xo the collective and to 
society, and stimulation of constructive criticism are all 
capable of intensifying the principles and practices spe- 
cific to socialist democratism. 


Socialist society, firmly committed to the line of com- 
plete achievement of its humanist goals and ideals at a 
steady pace, is not at all indifferent to the rate at which 
the new replaces the old in one sector or another of social 
activity. In this area, also, the problem of methods with 
theoretical and practical implications is posed. 


Theoretically, it has been shown that modern society in 
general and socialist society in particular is seeing an 
unprecedented activity of development, due precisely to 
the acquisition in geometric progression, of new scien- 
tific knowledge and progressive methods and technolo- 
gies for economic, organizational, and administrative 
activity and for applying and spreading knowledge. Of 
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course, it is a matter not of a simple process of receiving, 
of passively registering a quantity of heterogeneous 
knowledge, but rather of a system of selection according 
to the needs of the practice of building socialism, har- 
monized with the concept of the working class of the 
world and of life—dialectical and historical materialism. 
This assimilation of new achievements of human genius 
means an origina! processing, an active, independent 
participation in the further development of these 
achievements. 


In the age of the socialist revolution and the technical- 
scientific revolution, a particular feature of what is 
new—both theoretically and at a practical level—is the 
fact that what is today original in science, technology, or 
Organizational solutions changes at a much faster rate 
than in previous eras into what is outdated. Here we 
have an important practical conclusion: to utilize every- 
thing that is new in science, technology, organization, 
and in social relations means to effectively and creatively 
apply new knowledge and minimize to the maximum the 
gap between the desired phase of an action and the point 
at which the choice is made for a solution and its 
effective implementation. The rapid change of the new 
into what is outdated requires effectiveness which is, 
however, not the same as haste and superficiality. Unde- 
layed and consistent application of ideas and procedures 
which really prove to be new and effective and avoiding 
dallying caused by red tape, by bureaucracy, or momen- 
tary discouragements in the process of applying what is 
new are an intrinsic component of the effectiveness of 
these ideas and procedures and a basic condition for 
effectively improving the content of activities and social 
relations of all kinds. 


Unhindered and systematic promotion of a critical and 
self-critical state of mind and of social monitoring in this 
regard performs a healthy jcb specific to socialism and 
its democratic structure. The basic method for improv- 
ing life, for organizing activity and socialist social rela- 
tions, criticism and self-criticism with formalism or 
nondialectical, unilateral views removed, is intended to 
uncover the shortcomings and lags of those who bear 
direct responsibility for them and must show practical 
paths for carrying out the plans and measures adopted on 
schedule (and thus according to the pace established), 
must make the practice of disinformation regarding true 
states of affairs socially impossible, must place a stigma 
on those who (repeatedly) make “self-criticism” with the 
same ease with which they delay in eliminating short- 
comings. 


Success of the work of improving the organization of 
social life—a job conceived of and headed with clear- 
sightedness and clarity by the party—is directly depen- 
dent on elevating the spirit of social responsibility of i!! 
members of society and of leadership cadres and activ- 
ists on a priority basis. As Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
stressed in the April theses, “It must be very well 
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understood that the broadly democratic system we have 
must not weaken or reduce in any way order, discipline; 
on the contrary, it means an even more powerful growth 
of the spirit of responsibility from top to bottom before 
the party, before the people.” 


The pace of our social progress and of improving activ- 
ities and social relations are directly dependent upon the 
pace at which we eliminate the causes for repetition of 
the same types of shortcomings and mistakes, that is, the 
ability to avoid phenomena of stagnation. Just as our 
socialist society, which promotes the principle of work 
and social equity, cannot tolerate encroachment on the 
public wealth and waste, so too it cannot tolerate perpet- 
uation of parasitical mentalities which are demonstrated 
in practice not only by taking away from procuctive 
work of social benefit but also by a curious and harmful 
form of “mimicking” this work. In the current stage of 
development of our society, when broad and significant 
experience has accumulated, when more and more cad- 
res exist who have this experience and have the necessary 
knowledge, when favorable conditions have been created 
for everyone to learn, to increase their qualifications in 
the profession or job they have, of course, no longer is it 
possible to invoke lack of understanding or failure to 
understand as excuses. 


In the vast job of social improvement in all areas, in each 
sector of activity an especially important role is played 
by the cadres, the people who in the end decide the 
resuits of the activity, by fulfillment of the tasks specific 
to each collective in the social division of work. Here we 
have the stringent need to improve the activity of 
forming and promoting cadres so that they can cope with 
the great demands and responsibilities placed before 
them by the complexity of Romania's current stage of 
development. 


Precisely for that reason Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
again has stressed in his recent speeches the need to raise 
the party and state cadres’ level of knowledge, in accor- 
dance with the current level of development of society 
and the development of science, technology, and culture, 
giving special attention to the study and understanding 
of economic problems, problems of leadership and all 
the other basic problems for the activists to solve. 
Learning achieves its goal if it is continuous and not 
intermittent, if it takes place regularly and not by chance, 
spontaneously. Of course, it cannot be rote learning, 
memorizing certain theses, ideas, quotations, but rather 
study which promotes thoro .gh understanding of the 
new requirements of development and of the revolution- 
ary changes which are taking place as a result of the 
progress of production forces and of science and culture 
and of world knowledge in general. So it is necessary to 
have a comprehensive study which provides not only 
enrichment of the intellectual wealth of each leadership 
cadre and his horizon of modern knowledge, but which, 
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at the sare time, stimulates his ability “to think and to 
be guided independently in practical activity,” as Com- 
rade Nicolae Ceausescu emphasized. 


Any negligence in studying and assimilating new knowl- 
edge and new methods for work and leadership, more 
effective methods, inevitably, sooner or later, takes its 
toll, resulting in poorer and poorer work, in the failure to 
understand the problems and new demands posed, in the 
inability to solve them. Unfortunately, some leadership 
cadres in the economy, absorbed in the practical activity 
of solving current, day-to-day problems—precisely 
because they no longer have updated their knowledge and 
have not improved their style of work, giving value and 
credit merely to their past experience—no longer give 
either attention or time to study, to critical reflection, 
including reflections on their own work, to working out 
new methods and forms of work and leadership which are 
more productive, more effective. As we see from party 
documents and all the speeches by Comrade Nicolae 
Ceausescu, it is clear that intellectual activity of analysis 
and synthesis, of theoretical generalization of experience 
and of working out new solutions to specific problems 
posed in each sector of activity is a prime task, just as 
important as the othér party tasks. As such, fulfillment of 
it is obligatory, vital, and not optional, or secondary. 


Cadres in all sectors of social life and from all levels, all 
party activists, those in mass and public organizations, 
all party members and, actually, every working person 
finds formulated precisely in the speeches of Comrade 
Nicolae Ceausescu the priority goals for improvement in 
their areas of activity. Proceeding on the basis of these 
goals, tasks, and guidelines, and on the basis of. the 
urgings of the party secretary general, each member of 
society at his place of work, in accordance with his status 
and social, political and professional role, in full agzse- 
ment with the responsibility entrusted by the party, the 
state and the people, is called on to demonstrate initia- 
tive and creativity, combined with the most consum- 
mate spirit of order and discipline. Unconditional ful- 
fillment of the party decisions, strict respect for the 
country’s laws, combativeness toward negative demon- 
strations are components of the general action for social 
improvement, being headed firmly and with clearsight- 
edness by the party and its secretary general, Comrade 
Nicolae Ceausescu. 


Seen in its entire complexity and in a scientific spirit, the 
improvement of the organization of social life is not a 
single act, a daring “assault” on some battlements which 
vou are going to scale. Improvement by its very nature is 
a continuous and complex process whose elements must 
be defined gradually, link by link, stage by stage, in order 
to become cumulative and, thus, to form an ascending 
line of sociomaterial and intellectual progress. Improve- 
ment of the organization of life and social relations and 
of the leadership of society must be viewed by its nature 
as a qualitative process. . . 
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Fate of Ousted Vojvodina Officials Detailed 
28000003 Belgrade DUGA in Serbo-Croatian 
15 Sep 88 pp 19-21 


[Article by Slavoljub Dukic} 


[Text} One of the chief accusations against Mirko Cana- 
danovic was that he represented the interests of Vojvo- 
dina. He advocated the position that the status of the 
province was regulated primarily by the Serbian Repub- 
lic Constitution, and that it was unacceptable for guar- 
antees of the province’s status to be transmitted 
“through the federation window.” What sort of vicious 
persecution did Canadanovic and the heirs of that opin- 
ion endure? 


In examining the causes of Yugoslav agony, researchers 
more and more turn to the past. One theme, however, 
has not yet been dealt with: To what degree was the 
reckoning with so-called liberalism, especially liberalism 
in Vojvodina, an introduction and logical continuation 
of everything that has been taking place in the past 15 
years on the Serbian political scene? There has been no 
discussion of that, for discussion of this sort poses a 
number of uncomfortable and controversial questions. 
Indeed, the key question could be formulated this way: 
How can it be that, in the name of progress and a better 
future, something that was functioning well was 
destroyed, so that a so-called progressive policy could 
come in at the front door, bringing ambiguous results? 


Of course, we have often seen major problems emerge 
after spectacular successes. The whole period from 1972 
to 1980 was marked by political triumphs (the Tenth and 
Eleventh Congresses, the 1974 Constitution, the Law on 
Associated Labor, the delegate system, the new structure 
for the Republic of Serbia). Our head began to pop when 
the banners of victory were unfurled. And yet given the 
current state of Yugoslav Society, with a little irony we 
could say God save us from victories, and we will defend 
ourselves from defeat. 


A Clash of Two Lines 


All the features of our current state of morale can be seen 
in the development of relationships within the Serbia 
Republic. At no time since the war, have there been more 
harmonious relationships between the leadership of the 
Republic of Serbia and Vojvodina than during the late 
1960s and the beginning of the 1970s. Their foundation 
was free will and similarity of viewpoints on all major 
questions of politics, economics, and the status of the 
province. At meetings of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Serbia, in all republic forums 
including at the very top of the Federation, no one could 
imagine the antagonisms that became typical after 1972, 
which geve the appearance of coming from two belliger- 
ent countries, not citizens of the same Republic. 
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The harmony of this policy in Serbia represented a great 
improvement, for certain disputes had deeper roots and 
had appeared, with lesser or greater insistence, in prac- 
tically every postwar year. Always, two lines were in 
Opposition: one, purely autonomous, which believed that 
Vojvodina and Serbia could outline the Danube and the 
kosava wind only together, and another, ignorant, cen- 
tralist line, which supported the point of view that the 
historical specificity of Vojvodina can only be seen in 
folklore and popular customs. It is a little known fact 
that in the early 1960s a party commission was formed to 
illuminate and soften uncomfortable clashes. 


Stability in relations began in the mid-1960's, with the 
ascent of Durica Jojkic to lead the Vojvodina League of 
Communists, and continued with Mirko Tepavac and 
Mirko Canadanovic, who carried out identical policies, 
even when it appeared that previously chronic disputes 
had been removed from the agenda forever. Actually, the 
only leading Vojvodina official not to identify with this 
policy was Stevan Doronjski, then a member of the 
Executive Bureau of the LCY, but he did not publicly 
discuss it until 1972, when in large part he gave the tone 
and the programmatic content of the new policy in 
Vojvodina, which continues to be in force to this very day. 


One fact can serve as food for thought about the mcod 
among the inhabitants of Vojvodina in those years, what 
they thought of their officials, what sort of a responsible 
official class was being formed and why it staunchly 
supported the status quo. In the past 20 years, the only 
democratic elections in Vojvodina took place in 1968, if 
we agree that the fact that there were a number of 
candidates on the ballet is for Yugoslavia a democratic 
act. It is remarkable that at that time the newly elected 
officials of the Province Committee of the Vojvodina 
League of Communists did not include Bosko Krunir, 
Dorde Stojsic, and Dusan Popovic, people who in any 
case later (and not they alone) became the leading 
politicians after the reckoning with liberalism. (Let us 
note at this time that in the latest party elections in 
Vojvodina, on secret ballots, Bosko Krunic received the 
fewest votes as a candidate for election to the Federal 
Commission (SK) of the LCY, and that after that he 
became a member of the Presidium of the LCY and a 
leading member of the Party). 


A Political Farce 


Precisely at the end of the sixties and the beginning of the 
seventies, nearly everywhere in Yugoslavia official lists 
were opened at the same time as a generation of edu- 
cated, competent people were entering the political 
scene, especially in the economy. They had their mis- 
takes and sins, but they were basically a generation that 
offered hope that certain opportunities in Yugoslav 
society would open up, ones that were more modern and 
closer to the democratic needs of the people. That 
generation has been mercilessly repudiated, and with it, 
in the decade that came, the ballot lists were eliminated 





POLITICAL 


everywhere. Not only were there no more election sur- 
prises, such as there had been in Vojvodina in 1968, but 
this state of affairs was idealized. Istvan Rajcan even had 
the boldness to declare that the quantity of candidates on 
the 1968 ballots had “made possible the penetration of 
anarcholiberalism in Vojvodina” (NIN, 18 August 
1985). Thus liberalism was provided with yet another 
negative feature: election ballots with multiple candi- 
dates. 


If on the basis of Rajcan’s assertion we explained to 
schoolchildren what liberalism is, the answer would be: 
Liberalism is when certain officials do not get the confi- 
dence of voters in a democratic election. And what chen 
is self-management democracy? That is when the leading 
people agree whom the people should elect. 


Usually nothing happens by chance in politics. Therefore 
it would be normal for people to raise their voices against 
“dangerous roll calls” and “street democracy,” along 
with the fact that people openly say what led to roll calls 
and “street democracy,” and note how much in the 
brutal redistribution of a power monopoly our represen- 
tatives enjoy the legitimacy of party membership. The 
Yugoslav party's top leadership asks that its decisions be 
respected, yet in its policies the LCY has done everything 
to immobilize the party leadership in its functioning and 
to reduce its prestige to the lowest levels. The republic 
and province parties wanted complete autonomy. They 
got it! Now what? 


In a democratic society “the street” cannot replace the 
leadership. But before that, that same street must be 
provided with democratic legitimacy in electing its rep- 
resentatives. 


That is also the picture of relationships in Serbia. The 
repudiation of leadership in Serbia and Vojvodina in 
1972, and their forceful replacement, in which all of 
Yugoslavia assisted, brought with it powerful support of 
aspirations for autonomy and deep discords. Let us 
examine some of its basic theses. 


Everything that had been regarded to be a political sin of 
liberalism in Serbia was attributed to the Vojvodina 
leaders. But there were also additional accusations that 
are crucial for understanding everything that happened 
in Serbia after 1972. What precisely was beyond the 
horizon would convincingly be shown by the assertion 
that the liberalist leadership represented the interests of 
Vojvodina. This thesis has also been the basis of the 
policy of the Vojvodina leadership in the past 16 years. 


At the 56th meeting of the Province Committee of the 
League of Communists of Vojvodina (June 1972), the 
following evaluation was accepted verbatim: “Fractional 
and group relationships and advocacy of an ideologicai- 
political concept that diverges essentially from the cur- 
rent LCY position, have been expressed in debates on 
the political system and constitutional amerdments. 
Comrade Mirko Canadanovic sought to resolve all basic 
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questions of autonomy ‘within’ the Republic, emphasiz- 
ing that it is unnecessary and for us unacceptable to go 
‘through the federation window’ for a guarantee of our 
status (Session of the Executive Council of the Province 
Committee, Socialist Alliance of the Working People of 
Vojvodina, January 1971). In this he directly contra- 
dicted the zositions stated at thr ' 6th session of the LCY 
Presidium and the paper 0’ » .« /e Edvard Kardelj on 
constitutional changes. In s..° 2 subjective position, 
Mirko Canadanovic went so fa: .$ to attribute the results 
of the development of autonomy to the party lea”. -ship 
of the Serbian Party Central Committee, asser' »g | 1at, 
if they were replaced, there would also be a th: :t to 
autonomy.” 


Dusan Popovic goes even further than that. We can say 
that he has never concealed his support for autonomy, at 
the same time he has never shown a desire in his public 
statements to conceal his animosity towards the Socialist 
Republic of Serbia as a federated state. At the session of 
the Opstina committee of the League of Communists of 
Novi Sad, he said among other things: “The former 
president of the Province Committee of the LC-Vojvo- 
dina (referring to Mirko Canadanovic) energetically sup- 
ported the position of the Republic party leadership that 
relationships between the Republic and the provinces 
should be regulated primarily by the Republic constitu- 
tion. He justified that by saying that it would be difficult 
to accept that the federal constitution should regulate in 
detail relationships between the Repubiic and the prov- 
inces, since that would mean regulating the behavior of a 
republic includes autonomous provinces. This would put 
that republic it in a different position than the others, an 
unequal one. This sort of definition, with regard to the 
balance of powers, amounted to a restriction of the status 
and functions of autonomous provinces relative to the 
conception and resolutions of the Federation. Appealing 
to the “working people and citizens of Vojvodina,“ the 
former president of the Province Committee of the 
LC-Vojvodina voluntarily came out against their funda- 
mental self-management, economic, social, and political 


rights. 
Mirko Canadanovic's Reply 


At the joint meeting of the Executive Council and the 
Section for the Sociopolitical System of the Province 
Committee, SAWP-Vojvodina, on 7 January 1971, the 
former president of the Province Committee, LC-Vojvo- 
dina, in discussing this matter, said: “it is unnecessary 
and for us unacceptable that for a guarantee of our 
autonomous status we go through ‘ihe federation 
window.’ In the disagreements about constitutional 
amendments, the former president of the LC-Vojvodina 
came out resolutely against ‘the federation window,’ 
against the ideological-political conceptions and resolu- 
tions of federal political forces, and in favor of the policy 
of the party leadership of that time, headed by Nikezic 
and Latinka Perovic.” 


POLITICAL 


What does that mean? First, that the leadership of 
Vojvodina at the beginning of the 1970s, just because it 
believed that the autonomy of the province also presup- 
posed its integration into the Socialist Republic of Ser- 
bia, did not represent the interests of Vojvodina. Sec- 
ondly, that only by removing the leadership of Mirko 
Canadanovic were conditions created that led to Vojvo- 
dina’s present status, under the Constitution of 1974. 
Was that the purpose of the reckoning with liberalism in 
Vojvodina? 


The degree to which the accusations that the leadership 
did not pay attention to the interests of Vojvodina are 
sound can best be seen in party documents from 1965 to 
1974 and statements of leading officials on Vojvodina 
policy. Their nature was detemined by Durica Jojkic, 
Mirko Tepavac and Mirko Canadanovic. The key fea- 
ture of this policy was the desire for harmonious rela- 
tionships in the Republic of Serbia, which presuppose 
the autonomous status of the provinces and their com- 
plete integration into the republic, in politics, econom- 
ics, and culturs. That relationship was defined by Mirko 
Canadanovic at a session of the Presidium of SAWP- 
Serbia, on 8 January, 1971, during the debate on consti- 
tutional amendments, when he said that the natural 
place of Vojvodina in the federation was direct inclu- 
sion, but at the same time “he was not against the unity 
of the Republic of Serbia, nor sought to bypass it,” and 
that Vojvodina “does not request that the Federation 
make a decision on the organization of the Republic of 
Serbia and the status of the autonomous provinces in it.” 


When the day of judgment finally came, a month after 
the resignation of Marko Nikezic and Latinka Perovic, 
in his next-to-last public statement, on 25 October 1972, 
Canadanovic responded to his critics with these words: 
“In recent years I have said many times, and other 
province officials have also said, that we have cooper- 
ated in the development of the political line of the 
LC-Serbia, in its forums, and that we consider ourselves 
to be mutually responsible for that policy. Incidentally, 
even if we hadn't said that, it would be true, for it is well 
known that members of the LC- Vojvodina have actively 
participated in the work of the Central Committee of the 
LC-Serbia and in its conferences, just as our delegates 
have participated in the work and decisionmaking pro- 
cesses in the Assembly of the Republic of Serbia. We 
have also said on various occasions that the cooperation 
of political and state agencies of the Republic of Serbia 
and the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina is good and 
that the status of Vojvodina in Serbia today is objec- 
tively more favorable than ever before. Not once did we 
credit that only to the present leadership of the Republic 
of Serbia. But the services of that leadership are 
undoubtedly very significant. 


“We would like to remind you, comrades, that the 
prewar and wartime secretary of the Province Commit- 
tee of the Yugoslav Communist Party for Vojvodina, 
Zarko Zrenjanin, in 1938 stated clearly that nothing was 
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more natural than, once the working class was victori- 
ous, Vojvodina would be an autonomous region con- 
nected to Serbia. And we all know that after the war one 
of the first decisions, an act of free will of the people of 
Vojvodina, or rather of its representatives, was the 
Vojvodina decision to become part of ihe Republic of 
Serbia. 


“If today we can say that the status of the Autonomous 
Province of Vojvodina in the Republic of Serbia is well 
resolved, that our forums cooperate well with each other, 
can that bother anyone even for a moment, so that he 
would be ironic? The person whom that bothers and who 
becomes ironic about it must either be quiet or suggest 
the enactment of the same sort of procedure that was 
already carried out, in order to establish the will of the 
people of Vojvodina, at the time of the last constitutional 


changes...” 


The Horror of Liquidation 


If one seeks cven firmer arguments about the atmosphere 
in Vojvodina at that time, one cannot ignore the state- 
ments of three outstanding representatives of Hungarian 
nationality, made at the meeting of the leadership of the 
Republic of Serbia with President Tito (9-12 October 
1972) when the fate of so-called liberalism in Serbia was 
sealed: Macas Keleman, a representative of Vojvodina in 
the Yugoslav Presidium: “Several years ago we had 
clashes between the Province and the Republic on nearly 
every matter. Today, there is confidence in the stability 
of relations within the Republic of Serbia, particularly 
between Vojvodina and the Republic of Serbia.” Mihaly 
Sefer, then a member of the LCY Presidium: “Previously 
we had unbelievable antagonism in relations between 
Vojvodina and the Republic. I claim that there has never 
been (as in the past few years) a better situation from the 
political point of view, in integration, mutual undertak- 
ings and stability in interethnic relationships. 


Nearly prophetic was the message of Pal Sotij, who in 
affirming the contemporaneous policy concluded. “I am 
horrified when I think of returning to the old relation- 
ships between the autonomous provinces and the center 
in Serbia.” 


This chronicle will not be complete if we do not at least 
briefly record the fates of leading Vojvodina officials, 
who were politically liquidated in the name of further 
development of self-management democracy: Durica 
Jojkic, who was already retired, was publicly condemned 
for liberalism, never reelected to the federation council, 
and completely forgotten by the end of his life. Mirko 
Tepavac resigned from the position of minister of for- 
eign affairs (he had already requested this release before 
the liberal incident took place); he was expelled from the 
Party and pensioned at age fifty. 


Ilija Rajacic resigned from the position of president of 
the Vojvodina Assembly and was pensioned. 


POLITICAL 


Milos Rajcin was expelled i:..m the League of Commu- 
nists, and placed on pension ; fter several unsuccessful 
attempts to find work. Pal Sotl, the only remaining living 
hero of Hungarian ethnicity, was expelled from the 
League of Communists and dismissed from the Federa- 
tion Council. 


Macas Keleman was expelled from the LCY and recalled 
from the Yugoslav Presidium. 


Geza Tikvicki, who was dismissed from the Federal 
Executive Council and pensioned, was not only accused 
of close collaboration with the Marko Nikezic leader- 
ship, but was also accused that, as a Croatian, he had 
developed the thesis on the ““Hungarianization of Subo- 
tica and the Croatian threat.” 


The Anonymous Reader of the Cowboys 


Here is a somewhat broader, if incomplete, story about 
Mirko Canadanovic, who incidently was the youngest 
member of the LCY Presidium (at 33). The very day 
after he resigned (19 December 1972), without any 
explanation the newspaper FOURTH OF JULY omitted 
the continuation of his essay: “The Revolutionary Activ- 
ity of Zarko Zrenjanin,” That was the first, still miid 
lesson; overnight he was forbidden to publish essays, 
even though for another month and a half he remained a 
member of the Central Committee, LC-Serbia, and for 
six months more a member of the League of Commu- 
nists. As holder of the master’s degree in philology, he 
was not permitted to devote himself to his specialty. 
Losing patience, he applied in the regular competition 
for a post in the “Dnevnik” Publishing House for the 
position of reader. With the political agreement of the 
leadership, he became a reader, primarily for works 
related to the “X-100” series, which chiefly published 
“cowboy” stories, so that today no one can read his 
name in a singie book that he read and edited. Subse- 
quently his name was erased from membership in Ser- 
bian Matica [cultural scciety]. He was expelled from the 
League of Army Leaders and it was suggested that he be 
stripped of the rank of reserve lieutenant, since “as 2 
former high political official he had deviated from the 
LCY line and diverged from policy of our self-manage- 
ment and delgate system.” He was expelled from the 
Applied Linguistics Society, and forbidden to publish 
scholarly works on language topics. Ten months after his 
resignation, they took away his “agent” specia! 38 pistol, 
which he had received as a gift from the Federal and 
Province Secretariat of Internal Affairs. 


But all that wasn’t enough in the current revolutionary 
enthusiasm. Cajadanovic’s wife’s passport was 
rescinded in 1973, when she wanted to go to the United 
States for the wedding of her sister. This action was 
repeated twice more: when she was supposed (0 go on a 
graduation trip to Hungary with her school children 
(where she was the regular teacher), and when she was to 
go with her colleagues to Hungary. 
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Political Cannibalism 


Canadanovic suffered a heart attack in 1975. When his 
state of health did not improve, professors Bozidar Dorde- 
vic and Dimitrije Stanulovic, two highly qualified cardiol- 
ogists, requested a “bypass” operation in Switzerland, 
because at that time there was little experience in such 
medical procedures in Yugoslavia. After the Federal Office 
for Medical Insurance refused to pay the costs of treatment 
in Switzerland, Canadanovic decided, with the financial 
heip of his brothers, to have the operation in Switzerland 
anyway. Since first he had to obtain a passport, he sought a 
meeting with Dusan Alimpic, the new president of the 
LC-Vojvodina. After waiting nearly a month, he was told 
that “Comrade Alimpic simply does not have the time,” 
and that he would be received by Nandor Major, then the 
secretary of the Province Committee of the LC-Vojvodina. 
Nandor Major received him for discussion and read him a 
lecture because Canadanovic had made negative comments 
about the activities of the Vojvodina leadership and had 
refused self-criticism; these facts provided sufficient cause 
for the Province Committee not to help him get a passport. 


After that, Canadanovic was successfully operated on in 
Ljubljana, but 5 years later he had to have another 
operation, this time unavoidably in Switzerland, because 
no such reoperations were being done in Yugoslavia. He 
received his passport in 1981, when much greater polit- 
ical enemies than Canadanovic were active on the polit- 
ical scene, and the leadership was overloaded with the 
situation in Kosovo, in Serbia, and with debts reaching 
20 billion dollars. 


Perhaps the younger generation will have a certain 
amount cf understanding for our ideological, social, and 
economic errors, but they will never forgive brutality and 
political cannibalism. 
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It will never be clear how it is possible with such ease to 
demand the expulsion from the League of Veterans of 
Mirko Tepavac, Pal Soti, and Geza Tikvicki, three 
wartime leaders, “first soldiers,” and one even a national 
hero. 


How can we explain the fate of Blagoje Bjelogrlic, who 
had been a delegate tu the fifth congress of the party in 
1948, who as a “liberal deviationist” sought a job in 
vain, retired in 1948 and, being emotional by nature, was 
mentally shaken by everything he had experienced so 
that in 1976 he spent a year in a psychiatric clinic in 
Novi Sad. In a letter to the leader in the struggle against 
liberalism, a letter which had not been sent when I read 
it, Bjelogrlic summed up his feelings: ““When in your 
notes to write and think about yourself, you say ‘But at 
least a little humaneness, at least a little humanity!” Yet 
what shall I say to you, and not only to you, and not only 
I? In your notes to talk a lot about children. I can only say 
to you that I don’t want either your children or anyone’s 
children in this land of ours to endure what my children 
have endured.” 


Why has all of this been done? In the name of the 
continued development of self-management democracy, 
as an officially supported struggle against liberalism. 


When, after his exclusion from the League of Commu- 
nists, Mirko Canadanovic accused that the Statue was 
not followed, he received the reply: ““You should know 
that the revolution never develops according to the 
statute.” That, then, was a new revolution, whose fruits 
we are all reaping today. 


12131 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Worker Militia History, Structure Highlighted 
23000022 East Berlin WOCHENPOST in German 
Vol 35 No 39, 30 Sep 88 p 3 


[Interview with Maj Gen Heinz Leube, section leader in 
the Section for Security Matters of the SED Central 
Committee; date and place not given] 


[Text] 


[Question] The worker militias are 35 years old. What is 
planned for the celebration of the anniversary? 


[Answer] In the morning hours of 24 September, 10,000 
production workers, cooperative farmers, engineers, and 
scientists from 229 Kreise of our republic who are 
members of the worker militias demonstrated in Berlin’s 
Karl Marx Avenue. In the past weeks I traveled a lot in 
the Bezirke and Kreise to help prepare the national 
parade. In so doing, I could sense the pride of the militia 
members, of the noncommissioned officers and com- 
manders, as well as that of their coworkers and families. 
Similar parades will take place this week in all Bezirk 
capital cities. And, to be sure, involving the best of 
them—such as Halle with 3,500 militia members, non- 
commissioned officers and commanders; Dresden with 
3,000; and Potsdam with 2,500. And finally, there will be 
parades in which all worker militia members will take 
part in the 1,040 cities and communities of the GDR in 
whose factories and cooperatives there are worker mili- 
tia units. 


[Question] Is there a specific date which one could 
designate as the “birthday” of the worker militias? 


[Answer] No. That is simply not possible because these 
worker formations did not come into being on orders 
from above, but by initiative from below, from the 
working class itself, as it were. This, of course, did not 
happen everywhere at the same time. As early as the 
summer of 1952 workers in nationalized enterprises 
concluded agreements with their managements regarding 
the defense of their socialist property. An example of this 
is VEB ABUS Machine Construction in Nordhausen. 


[Question] What role did 17 Jun 1953 play in this 
connection? 


[Answer] I remember that hot day precisely. As a young 
party member at that time, I was an instructor of the 
Central Committee, which then had its central office at 
the corner of Wilhelm Pieck and Karl Liebknecht Streets, 
where today the Institute for Marxism-Leninism is 
located. After the aggression against the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea had failed, the imperialist forces 
once again massively shifted their attempts to roll back 
socialism to Europe. The Cold War threatened to become 
a hot one. On “D Day” the plan for the “liberation of the 
East Zone”—as they themselves called it—which had 
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been hatched from afar, was to have been put into effect. 
Some 80 agent centrals and underground groups operating 
out of West Berlin alone were carrying out feverish 
subversive activity for this counterrevolutionary upheaval 
in the GDR—a singular concentration! Some 60,000 
“border crossers” who were living amcng us pursued an 
occupation each day in the Western sectors, which were 
touted by official Western sources as a “thorn in the flesh 
of communism,” a “front city,” and “the cheapest atomic 
bomb.” Fires were set in the Berlin stockyards and at 
Humboldt University, and finally, on 17 Jun 1953, the 
*“Columbia” House on Potsdamer Platz, which formed 
the border of the divided city, was set ablaze. That was to 
have given the signal, 20 years after the Reichstag fire and 
8 years after the Red Army had liberated Berlin, for a 
counterrevolutionary putsch disguised as a “general 
strike.” In this situation, dangerous for all mankind, the 
hour of the worker militias had arrived. Comrade Erich 
Honecker depicted it in his autobiography “Excerpts 
From My Life.”’ Those in the Leuna Works, in Eisenheut- 
tenstadt, and in the Berlin Secura Works, for example, 
belonged to the worker militia units of the first hour. 


[Question] In 1954 for the first time worker militia units 
with red armbands and small caliber weapons took part 
in May Day demonstrations. Today, their combat uni- 
forms and their emblem with the fist holding a rifle to 
which a red flag is afixed, are a common sight. To which 
traditions do the worker militias feel bound? 


[Answer] You already alluded to the emblem. In it is 
symbolized Lenin’s famous saying that a revolution is 
only worth something if it also knows how to defend 
itself. But Ernst Thaelmann’s reflection is also expressed 
in it: Five fingers, individually frail, can make a strong 
fist. Our militia members feei themselves to be the heirs 
of the People’s Navy Division and the Red Soldiers’ 
League of the 1918-19 November Revolution; of the Red 
Ruhr Army and the proletarian units that smashed the 
1920 Kapp Putsch; of the comardes who died in central 
Germany in 1921 with the song of the Little Trumpeter 
on their lips; and also of those who were active in the 
proletarian paramilitary companies in 1923. And not 
least of all, they view the activity of the Red Veterans’ 
League, the antifascist resistance, and the heroism of the 
international brigades of the Spanish Civil War as their 
model. For that reason the first militia members and 
noncommissioned officers and commanders came from 
the ranks of the antifascists, the Spanish Civil War 
veterans, and the activists of the first hour. 


[Question] In the past, the worker militias have been 
vilified by NATO circles as “the SED’s army of civil 
war.” How many militia members belong to the party? 


[Answer] That our worker militias are a red flag for the 
opponents of socialism is not surprising. According to 
the latest statistics, over two-thirds of all militia mem- 
bers belong to the SED as full members or candidate 
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members. Approximately one in three is unaffiliated 
with a party or is a member of one of the allied parties. 
Together, under the leadership of the SED, they ensure 
the security of all citizens of our state—as socialist 
property owners, producers, and armed militia members 
in One person. 


[Question] What structure and weaponry do the worker 
militias have? 


[Answer] As a component of national defense, they are 
not and never have been a part of our National People’s 
Army (NVA) or even a kind of military armed force. The 
overwhelming majority of all units consist of indepen- 
dent platoons and companies which attain battalion 
strength at most. Their area of operations remains 
restricted to the factory and to the Kreis. There is no 
single operational staff organ, let alone a worker militia 
**general staff.” The units are trained and supplied by the 
People’s Police, not the NVA. The responsible managing 
party organ alone makes the decisions concerning their 
operational use. The worker militias are not equipped 
with any kind of offensive weapons, neither tanks, 
aircraft, nor rockets; they have no heavy equipment or 
weaponry. They lack long-range communications equip- 
ment as well as their own logistics system. Training is 
restricted to basic issues of military and police opera- 
tions at the lowest tactical level. Hence, the worker 
militias, in the nature of their purpose, structure, orga- 
nization, equipment, and weaponry, are clearly a specific 
form of organized popular defense. They are nothing 
short of a symbolic embodiment of the principle of 
structural non-offensive capability which today forms 
the central issue of international negotiations. 


[Question] What crucial tests have the worker militias 
passed in the last 35 years? 


[Answer] The first ones were the courageous operations 
they carried out during the flooding disaster in the spring 
of 1954, before the worker militias had even been in 
existence for 6 months. They also conducted large-scale 
emergency assistance operations 10 years ago in the 
struggle against snow drifting in the severe winter of 
1978-79. In the autumn of 1956 they contributed to 
nipping counterrevolutionary efforts in the bud by 
assembling in Berlin. The worker battalions passed their 
greatest test on 13 Aug 1961, however, when the reaction 
met its match and we took the state border with West 
Berlin firmly in hand. The comrade militia members 
then stood in the very front line, forming as they did the 
first line of defense. As Comrade Erich Honecker 
declared, “Through their operational readiness, the 
worker militias of the working class helped to ensure 
peace.” 


[Question] Every militia member, voluntarily and with- 
Out compensation, participates annually in 70 hours of 
training and must sacrifice many a weekend for that and 
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be hauled out of bed at night for alert exercises. Could 
you name a unit and a militia member among the best of 
them as representative of them all? 


[Answer] Now you are really getting me into trouble. 
Whom should I single out in view of the fact that so 
many have fulfilled our 1988 worker militia watchword: 
“Our deed for peace—High performance on the job and 
in training’? There is, for example, the “Erwin Foerster” 
company at VEB Refined Steel Works “8 May 1945” in 
Freital which consists of 95 percent production workers. 
Its composition speaks for itself: a hero of labor, a 
national prize winner, 30 bearers of the Order of the 
“Banner of Labor,” and 77 multiply decorated activists 
and ecognized activists. I am thinking also of the three 
Schaeffners in the “Max Lademann” worker militia 
battalion who are miners at the Mansfeld Combine’s 
“Bernard Koenen Pit.” Guenter, the father, is deputy 
battalion commander and his two sons Joerg and 
Thomas are militia members. 


[Box] 
Historical Information 


1953 

Jun: Worker military groups and worker militias orga- 
nize in the factories under the leadership of the party for 
the defense of revolutionary achievements against coun- 
terrevolutionary attacks. 


Jul: The 15th Meeting of the SED Central Committee 
decrees the formation and systematic training of worker 
militias. 

1954 


May: For the first time worker militias in civilian attire 
with red arm bands take part in demonstration marches. 


1955 


Jul: The People’s Police is tasked with the training of the 
worker militias. 


1956 


Nov: Berlin worker militias nip counterrevolutionary 
efforts in the bud. 


1957 
Oct: First edition of the publication DER KAEMPFER. 


Nov: Worker militia battalions are formed by combining 
companies. 


1959 


Jan: Transition to year-round training. 
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May: Introduction of the service oath and standardized 
uniforms. 


1961 


Aug: Worker militia units take over security duties at the 
border with West Berlin and along the access routes. 


Sep: Transition to the 2-year training system. 


1975 


Jun: The “Regulation Concerning Service in the Worker 
Militia of the Working Class” goes into effect. 


1981 
Transition to a 5-year training cycle. 
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Delegation of Soviet Pilots Visits Army Main 
Political Directorate 

26000044b Warsaw ZOLNIERZ WOLNOSCI in Polish 
13-14 Aug 88 pp 1, 2 


[Text] A delegation of Soviet pilots has spent several 
days in our country on a friendly visit. During its stay, an 
exchange of opinions and experiences from party, polit- 
ical, and organizational work conducted in air force 
units was carried out. Arriving in Warsaw on 12 July, the 
Soviet guests were received by the first deputy com- 
mander of the Polish Army’s Main Political Directorate, 
Vice Adm Ludwik Dutkowski. Leading the delegation 
was Leonid Batiechin, head of the Political Directorate 
of the Soviet Air Force. 


The members of the delegation, which also included Maj 
Gen Yrui Loshakov and Maj Gen Vladimir Moldov, 
informed the first deputy commander about the course 
of their visit to Poland, their meetings with the units, and 
the experiences derived from them. During discussions 
with commanders, pilots, and political officers, the 
Soviet guests were particularly interested in the conduct 
of party and political activity among pilots, action on 
behalf of flight safety, training, and formulation of 
discipline. They also participated in a meeting of Polish 
and Soviet pilots at the Krakow 2 PLM. The Soviet 
comrades in arms aiso expressed thanks for the hospital- 
ity and warmth they encountered in our country. Adm 
Dutkowski called attention to the rich history of Polish 
aviation and the tradition of joint struggle against Nazi 
fascism by Poles and the people of the Soviet Union. He 
also noted the significance of cooperation between sol- 
diers of the Polish and Soviet armies and some issues in 
party and political work carried out in the Polish Army. 
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During their stay in Poland, the delegation from the 
Soviet Air Force met with the air force command. The 
Soviet generals visited Krakow, Szczecin, Gdansk, and 
Malbork. In Warsaw they toured the Old City and Royal 
Castle. They left our country on 12 August. 
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Defense Industry Welcomes Reform, Sees Need 
for Greater Overall Efficiency 

26000044a Warsaw ZOLNIERZ WOLNOSCI in Polish 
13-14 Aug 88 p 3 


[Interview with Mieczyslaw Laskowski, secretary, Com- 
mittee of Defense Industry under Council of Ministers, 
by Lt Col Andrzej Medykowski; date and place not 
given] 


[Text] 


[Question] The issues associated with the existence and 
operation of the defense industry are not very well 
known here. Generally, we know only that this industry 
exists and that it “is satisfying the crucial needs of the 
armed forces.” Please describe it in more detail. 


[Answer] Actually, the defense industry does not operate 
as a category of the national economy and is not distin- 
guished from industry in general. There are also no 
specialized enterprises in Poland that produce arms and 
military equipment exclusively. But in some state enter- 
prises production potential intended tc implement goals 
related to the state’s defense needs has been singled out 
and directed toward execution of research and develop- 
ment, initiation, manufacturing and repair work in the 
field of arms and military equipment. One can presume 
that state enterprises or their organizational units that 
execute these defense jobs are the elements that comprise 
the defense industry in Poland. 


[Question] What distinguishes these enterprises from 
others? 


[Answer] Taking into consideration the tasks executed, 
the chairman of the Council of Minister’s Defense Indus- 
try Committee, on the basis of powers resulting from the 
law, conferred the status of defense industry enterprises 
on those state firms that traditionally produce and 
maintain arms and military equipment. The majority 
have been grouped in defense industry associations that 
implement long term developmental programs in speci- 
fied technological fields. 


Conferring the status of defensé industry enterprise is 
related to the imposition of special responsibilities on 
these enterprises and their employees, and to the cre- 
ation of conditions favoring execution of the tasks set for 
them in the field of defense. 
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It should be emphasized that manufacturing goals in the 
field of defense, in contrast to other economic goals, are 
initiated and planned centrally, with simultaneous defi- 
nitions of quality requirements and production schedul- 
ing. 


In connection with this, the enterprises executing these 
tasks must have highly qualified personnel and modern 
machine plants. They should also be noted for their 
receptivity to introducing new products, efficiency of 
operation, proper organization of production or, gener- 
ally speaking, all those qualities that enable satisfaction 
of high technological, quality and organizational require- 
ments. In this context, it must be stressed that these 
special authorities and responsibilities are not only con- 
ducive to the development of defense products, they also 
stimulate the growth of production of high quality con- 
sumer goods. 


[Question] Central reorganization occurred relatively 
recently and the procram for implementation of the 
second stage of economic reform has taken shape. In 
connection with this, how will the center direct the 
enterprises toward ensuring execution of defense tasks, 
including in particular the development of the defense 
industry? 


{Answer] It must be emphasized that from the beginning, 
economic reform has been applied fully to defense 
industry enterprises. Generally, they operate on the same 
rules as enterprises of the national economy, especially 
since a major part of their activity is consumer goods 
production. The distinct role of the center in directing 
defense production concerns mainly defining tasks and 
creating conditions for their execution, which is a result 
of the specific nature of this production. It must also be 
stressed that the state’s general defense policy imposes a 
certain distinction. In this area, the center fulfills a 
coordinating and planning role through the activity of 
the Defense Industry Committee appointed by the 
Council of Ministers. In particular, the committee, tak- 
ing into account the state of the national economy and its 
production capabilities, as well as international condi- 
tions, plans the development of this industry and adapts 
the mechanisms for direction in effect in the national 
economy to the specific nature of defense production. 
This is in accordance with the provisions of reform 
dealing with the fact that the center, in its current form, 
is to create conditions for development, initiate and 
coordinate processes, guard against and counteract 
threats and not—as has been the case thus far—manage. 


Viewing the issue this way takes on exceptional signifi- 
cance when the national defense department, in attempt- 
ing to rationalize its expenditures, is becoming a more 
and more demanding customer, establishing require- 
ments for high quality in arms and technical equipment 
currently being produced. 
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[Question] Today clear eniphasis is being placed in the 
national economy and the military on increasing man- 
agement efficiency. How is this reflected in the defense 
industry? 


[Answer] The national defense department, given lim- 
ited budgetary resources, is striving for increased effi- 
ciency in using strengths, funds and resources and for 
savings. But effecting these intentions is contingent to a 
great extent on the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
manufacturing enterprises in the defense industry. They 
operate on the genera. rules in effect in our national 
economy and certain specific legal regulations have a 
limited effect on their activity. Frankly speaking, if 
domestic industry produces expensively and _ ineffi- 
ciently, this is reflected in defense industry production 
because of its impact on material costs. 


The Council of Ministers Defense Industry Committee, 
within the bounds of its activity, is systematically con- 
ducting analyses and evaluations of the management 
efficiency of defense industry enterprises. Many of its 
guidelines and decisions were and are designed to 
increase exploitation of production potential in the 
defense industry and thereby increase management effi- 
ciency. Partly for this reason, the defense industry firms 
were among the manufacturing industry enterprises that 
did not record a decline in production at the beginning of 
the 1980’s. A number of economic indicators earned by 
the defense industry in successive years, as compared to 
domestic manufacturing industry, point to greater man- 
agement efficiency in the defense industry. The rate of 
increase of products sold was higher by 3 to 9 points. The 
rate of productivity was also higher by 2 to 9 points. The 
average ratio of net profitability was about 6 points 
higher. Recently, one can also note a decrease in the ratio 
of material and energy costs in products sold in the 
defense industry. 


In the plan for implementation of the second stage of 
economic reform, the goal of broader exploitation of 
defense industry potential to increase consumer goods 
production was established. Implementation of this goal 
means better use of existing production potential on one 
hand and increasing much needed consumer goods pro- 
duction on the other. 


[Question] What actions undertaken by the Council of 
Ministers Defense Industry Committee permit an 
increase in the supply of consumer goods? 


[Answer] In the fourth quarter of this year, an exhibit 
will be organized in Warsaw illustrating the accomplish- 
ments of the defense industry in the field of “civilian” 
production, including consumer goods. At the same 
time, prospects for the development of this production 
will be presented. At the exhibit, individual enterprises 
will demonstrate a total of 300 products, mainly new 
models. 
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The currently planned increase in civilian production, 
especially of consumer goods, in defense industry enter- 
prises, will take place as a result of exploitation of 
existing production reserves, arising out of changing 
needs associated with defense and maintaining state 
security. 


Restructuring activity will be undertaken after consider- 
ation of the verified needs of the armed forces and 
obligations to foreign partners. 


[Question] The anticipated results? 


[Answer] The present review of exploitation of produc- 
tion capacity will permit increasing consumer goods 
offerings. These will be mainly items from the electron- 
ics and precision fields, household equipment and light 
industry products. In addition, cooperative contracts for 
consumer goods in various branches of industry will be 
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implemented. It should be noted that the product offers 
and cooperative elements are characterized by their high 
quality and a major part of them have the marks “Q” 
and “I.” 


Detailed goals for next year wil! be set shortly. From 
cursory analyses, it appears there will be an increase in 
supplies of consumer goods by several billion zloty in 
value. The enormous organizational and production 
effort of defense industry enterprises will cause an 
improvement in our consumer goods situation in a 
specific area. In a word, the country’s present economic 
situation places additional obligations on us, which 
means that the defense industry will implement produc- 
tion for the needs of both the armed forces and the 
domestic market. So working in it will certainly be 
harder than in other areas of the national economy. 


[Interviewer] Thank you for the interview. 
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ALBANIA 


Efforts To Increase Exports in Mining Industry 
21000001 Tirana PUNA in Albanian 22 Jul 88 p 2 


[Article by Arben Isufi, deputy minister of industry and 
mines: *“Ways and Opportunities To Increase Exports of 
Products in Mining Industry”) 


{Text} One of the important ways to increase exports and 
reduce imports is the increasing activization of the 
natural resources of our country and the increasing of 
their value and complex utilization. The complete clos- 
ing of the cycle of mineral processing, aimed at obtaining 
the maximum value from every ton of mineral ore 
extracted, is very effective. 


Of all studies completed in regard to the future, the most 
important item which presents great economic effective- 
ness is the completion of the cycle for processing chrome 
into ferrochromium. It is calculated that net revenues 
from ferrochrome are, on an average, about three times 
as high as the revenues for exporting the ore. When the 
cycle is completed, from the chromium ore alone, the 
hard currency revenues will be increased many times. 


In addition to the noticeable increase of net hard cur- 
rency revenues, the completion of this cycle is accompa- 
nied by some other important advances. The main point 
is that poor chromium ores are activized on a large scale 
and real conditions are created for adopting the structure 
of production to the situation of the reserves in kind, 
utilizing them economically for a relatively long period. 


From the point of view of investments, the completion 
of the chrome cycle is one of the most advantageous 
projects in the entire economy of our country, because 
the initial expenditures are relatively small, are incurred 
little by little and are paid off in less than 2 years. 


Another effective way to increase hard currency reve- 
nues is the melting on the spot of poor mineral ores and 
of chrome concentrates without briqueting, mixed with 
poor mineral ore lumps. This method further increases 
cash revenues. 


Parallel with the great tasks regarding the completion of 
the mineral processing cycle on the spot, of special 
importance are the issues concerning the increase of 
reserves, especially of chrome and rich copper, the 
increase of pro ‘uction and of exports of minerals and of 
their concentrates, the improvement of the level of 
preparation of the mines, the intensification and sur- 
passing of mineral working plans and so forth. 


In order to achieve these tasks in chromium, the best 
trained labor forces of the production enterprises, insti- 
tutions and of other work centers are concentrated, 
sending them brigades of high productivity and 40 to 50 
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Grilling brigades which this year will give more than 
10,000 linear meters of mineral workings and more than 
40,000 linear meters of drilling respectively. 


The fulfillment and overfulfillment of assigned objec- 
tives will create real opportunities to fulfill and overful- 
fill the export tasks. Our copper ore contains up to 40 
percent sulphur. Its complete extraction is a great reserve 
for improving economic effectiveness because, as is 
known, today only a part of copper is utilized in Lac, 
while the Kukes and Rubik plants lack the necessary 
extraction technology for sulphur. 


The sulfuric acid plant under construction in Lac will 
handle only a part of the pyrite concentrates that come 
from the mineral enrichment plants. For their full utili- 
zation, it is necessary to build other sulfuric acid plants 
next to the enrichment plants, such as in Fushe-Arrez 
and in other places. 


A great and direct influence in the foreign currency 
balance of our country is played by the Steel of the Party 
metallurgical combine in Elbasan. At the present time 
and in the future, the main exports of the combine are 
basic nickel carbonate, bound cast iron and fire-resistant 
materials. With the commissioning of the nickel plant, 
metallic nickel, which has more foreign currency value, 
will be exported instead of basic carbonates. Therefore, 
the concentration of all study and experimenting forces 
is required in order to increase their production both in 
regard to quality and quantity. All opportunities exist to 
double the production of basic carbonate of nickel by the 
end of the coming Five Year Plan. This would be 
achieved by improving the technological process and 
finding the most suitable receivers to provide higher 
recovery of nickel. 


Great possibilities also exist for increasing bound cast 
iron for export. This year measures have been taken to 
increase the production of blast furnaces by intensifying 
the melting process with oxygen and gasoil, the improve- 
ment of technical readiness of lines and the reduction of 
bottlenecks in the process of agglomeration and so forth. 
Also, all opportunities exist to double the export of fire 
resistant materials in the coming years. For this, there 
must be further improvement of their quality and more 
active work on the part of the foreign trade enterprises. 


An important source for exports is the introduction in 
the economic circuit of new minerals, such as the mag- 
nesites, fire resistant and white argilites, fluorides, olive- 
nites, barites, kaolinites and other ores. It would be most 
effective if these natural resources were put as soon as 
possible in the service of the economy. This work has 
begun. Thus, work is being intensified to increase the 
reserves of rich bauxites at the Dardhe-Librazhd miner- 
al-rich area, and to increase their export and so forth. 
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Regarding the enrichment of barites, used by the petro- 
leum and chemical industries, experimental tests have 
been concluded at the Selite plant and efforts are being 
made to start its industrial production. Investments for 
this will be paid off within the year. 


Of special interest is the introduction of asbestos in the 
economic circulation. Based on studies completed, the 
asbestos enrichment plant with a capacity of 200,000 
tons per year is of economic advantage. The expendi- 
tures for the building of this plant will be paid off in 3 to 
4 years. 


It is important that all study, scientific and executing 
forces be mobilized in order to utilize these great 
reserves for exports as soon as possible. 


09150/7310 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Economic Nonreform Criticized 
24000162c Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
No 7-8, 1988 p 13 


[Article by Adam Kovar: “The Pitfalls of Private Enter- 
prise”) 


[Text] According to the statistical Yearbook for 1985, no 
private enterprise exists in ‘Czechoslovakia: indepen- 
dently managing farmers comprise 0.2 percent of work- 
ers and the “independently employed” (ranging from 
national artists to merry-go-round operators) make up 
0.1 percent. From the standpoint of manufactured 
goods, it is a little better, but not much. While it is true 
that roughly 60 percent of vegetables and fruit come 
from private lots, that number includes what is grown for 
personal consumption. As far as it pertains to markets, 
they buy from private growers only when there are 
supply problems. For example, purchases of eggs from 
private poulterers have markedly declined in recent 
years because large farms have been producing enough. 


Because our services are inadequate, for several years we 
have permitted citizens so-called licensed work. By the 
end of last year, 30,000 persons had this kind of license 
for various kinds of work. It seems that this form of 
enterprise is of considerable interest, but the national 
committees take meticulous pains lest it expand too far; 
a great number of competitors is not allowed and the 
conditions are not overly attractive. As a rule, licenses 
are granted for only a year, so that a tradesman is not 
encouraged to invest in equipping his workplace; taxes 
are high and progressive; there is a narrow price range, 
etc. In addition to which, a private tradesman must have 
regular employment and may ply his trade only after 
work or as a pensioner. The recently ariser: opportunity 
to open privately-owned public dining establishments 
has not met with much interest. Why? Public dining 
establishments generally lose money or yield very small 
returns. But the earnings of waiters and managers of 
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public dining establishments are among the highest in 
our society, though their nominal pay is low. This is one 
of society’s most important paradoxes: everyone surely 
knows that, contrary to statistical data, private enter- 
prise never entirely vanished. We can obtain many goods 
and services “privately,” i.e. under the counter, from 
people we know who work on the side; we pay higher 
prices but, as a rule, get higher quality. And no one 
wonders anymore; we all suspect that life will be this 
way, that the providers are simply acting in an econom- 
ically rational manner, maximizing income and mini- 
mizing their exertions. It surely is not their fault that we 
have an irrational economic system which drives ratio- 
nal behavior outside the law or to the edge of what is 
permitted. Small-scale carpentry, for example, has 
become almost exclusively the realm of independents, 
upon whom even the official organs cast a blind eye. 
Thus no one demands of bricklayers or painters that they 
pay taxes or obtain permission and everyone is pleased 
that they are willing to practice their trade on Saturdays 
and Sundays, albeit at high rates. Only occasionally, in 
samizdat magazines or in the more serious discussions, 
does one find expression of the view that high rates to 
independents or higher prices for shortage goods (which 
perhaps are not even really in short supply) are a sign of 
national moral decay and degradation of values. It 
cannot be repeated too often, that people for the most 
part are acting in an economically rational manner in 
their private undertakings, whereas the system is irratio- 
nal. Here more than anywhere else—for in the other 
so-called socialist countries the private sector is greater 
in both relative and absolute terms. Czechoslovakia has 
a plainly said eminence: the highest state of etatization 
(nationalization) of the national economy (I use this 
clumsy term to set aside the immaterial matter of own- 
ership), the majority of citizens must have their shoes 
soled by “state” cobblers and buy hot dogs at soccer 
games from “state” vendors. 


As far as under-the-counter transactions and sidelines 
represent a victory of life over ideologically-founded 
bureaucratic regulations, they can only de regarded as 
something good or desirable. They are often correctly 
identified as extortion, an endeavor to get rich quickly, 
or simply as something wicked. Their all to illegal 
character leads to the iack of clarity over how much we 
pay for what and at what terms. A normally functioning 
small enterprise sector, however, would have many 
advantages: competition would arise, eliminating precip- 
itous price hikes and fraud, an area would be created in 
which many people would find creative employment. In 
the case of real economic reform many people who have 
their jobs through no fault of their own, would find 
employment in the private sector. And mainly, the 
quality of services and small manufactured goods, 
responsiveness to changes in fashion, effective exploita- 
tion of certain secondary sources of raw materials, and 
(more important still) the welfare of consumers and 
society in general would all be significantly improved. If 
Hungary in 1986 could allow over 150,000 self-em- 
ployed private sector workers (of which one-third held 
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regular jobs and two-thirds were without other employ- 
ment) and if in the USSR—where the private sector in 
services and agriculture never really disappeared, as it 
did here in principle—land, farm equipment, and indus- 
trial shops can now be leased, why do we not at least 
contemplate similar changes? In CSSR, however, it is not 
the minds of the ideological directors, but often the 
minds of the people that harbor the notion that small 
private enterprise is something suspicious and unclean, 
that differences in income which would arise are some- 
thing morally negative. Hungarian economist Tamas 
Bauer at a conference in Gyoer on models of socialist 
economics, to which we referred in the last issue, writes 
of two types of reforming efforts: measures pertaining to 
“grand” economics and concessions to the private or 
semiprivate sector. For the majority of socialist coun- 
tries the two approaches to economic reform can be 
interchanged. Unfortunately we are still ruled by the 
belief that we do not need reform. But that is a mistake! 


13451/12232 


Threats, Problems to Private Enterprise Viewed 
24000162b Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
No 7-8, 1988 p 12 


[Article by Adam Kovar: “The Revolution Is Not Taking 
Place”) 


[Text] In this space a while back we asked: Will it come 
to a revolution of the mangers? Government decree 
40-88 afforded such an opportunity. It established the 
conversion of the former Great Economic Union into 
state enterprises without ties to the general directorship, 
during which conversion of the views of the enterprises 
“down below” would be considered. Enterprises and 
factories would have the opportunity independently to 
present superior organs their individual proposals 
regarding their becoming self-sufficient state enterprises. 


Many years of bureaucratic command of enterprises, 
including the ceaseless redistribution between “rich” 
and “poor” establishments has instilled in them an 
“acerbic” attitude toward self-sufficiency; that was pre- 
cisely the source of a potential managers’ “revolution.” 
At the same time, however, we noted incredible self- 
preservation activity on the part of the bureaucratic 
directive structures, which did not hesitate to employ all 
manner of “unauthorized expediencies,” ranging from 
intimidation to corruption, just to counter such a “rev- 
olution” and “finalize” the transformation of the enter- 
prises by simply repainting the factories. 


How did it come out in the end? After a psychological 
war in which the positions of the central bureaucratic 
structures were unequivocally strengthened by changes 
in the power structure following the 7th plenum of the 
Central Committee of the CPCZ, the 1,500 individual 
proposals were considered. If we consider that in the 
framework of the former Great Economic Union where 
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more than 1,800 national enterprises existed, it is obvi- 
ous that, even if all the individual proposals had been 
accepted, a number of self-regulating state enterprises 
still will not advance beyond their former status. It is 
apparent that many directors lacked the fortitude to put 
forth individual proposals and it seems that they will not 
justifiably say that instinct correctly made them cau- 
tious. 


The ministries’ plans, on the basis of which the govern- 
ment will eventually decide, nevertheless rejected the 
majority of individual proposals; depending on the 
branch, they refused 50 to 80 percent of them! And not 
only that, the first “corpses” of assertive directors are 
appearing. When, for example, these people reach 60, 
that is considered reason enough to open a position for a 
younger man. Meanwhile others quickly abandon their 
own views and adopt those of the ministries. (Viewers 
can follow a similar metamorphosis on television—the 
Elitex case.) And this happens even where the individual 
proposals had the endorsement of the enterprise, factory, 
and generally even the regional party committees. 


Experience with reform in the enterprise area affirms 
that Czechoslovak official representatives justifiably 
emphasize a specifically Czechoslovak form of restruc- 
turing and strategy of acceleration. Its “success” in this 
case has been particularly outstanding—after a few 
months we have caught up with and surpassed the world, 
taking the first place. In the United States, where theze 
are industrial barons, only 17.5 percent of firms have 
more than 100 employees and almost 44 percent of these 
employ less than 250 persons. Here, we will now have 
manufacturing units with ! 1,000 employees in a third of 
the approved enterprises. In the case of factories that are 
not self-regulating, their superior state enterprises will 
approach 60,000 employees. In the erstwhile smelting 
and heavy machinery division of the federal ministry, 
one proposal estimated that from 99 enterprises of an 
average size of not quite 5,000 workers there arose 20 
state enterprises of an average size of 25,000 workers! 
That was already unacceptably reckless, as was the 
decision—as in two-thirds of our examples—to defer 
action on the proposal. 


And if in the second phase—lasting until 1 July of next 
year—it will possibly somehow be rectified, one can 
expect, that the bureaucratic-monolithic character of the 
enterprise sphere will have been overcome in principal 
only. One of these ministers, upon hearing objections to 
such a project for restructuring the enterprise structure 
in his department, answered: surely | would not run 
these enterprises differently, were I now to have half the 
people. And he was certainly right. Reorganization of the 
central organs actually lacks only quantitative reduction 
in the numbers of workers, but as far as the concept and 
character of centralized control are concerned, all will 
remain as before. The foundation will be direct regula- 
tion of enterprises by the planning office by means of the 
ministry departments. 
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In the form approved by parliament and crudely dis- 
torted, the law on state enterprises along with the amend- 
ment to the economic code, is opening wide a consider- 
able legal area. The manner in which the property-rights 
position of enterprises is arranged here will in years to 
come directly necessitate furthering the policy of redis- 
tribution and the firmly entrenched conception of the 
central plan will permit its named objectives and lim- 
its—disguised in the costume of “state orders”—com- 
pletely or mostly to take up the capacity of the enter- 
prises, as they are already experiencing in the enactment 
of the laws on state enterprises in the USSR. 


No directors’ revolution is taking place now. Yet 
speeches on the revolutionariness of restructuring are the 
daily order. 


13451/12232 


2 Laws on Cooperatives 
24000162a Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
No 7-8, 1988 p 9 


[Article by st] 


[Text] In the past 20 years we have become entirely 
accustomed to the deepening gulf between the world’s 
developed states and our domestic circumstances, but at 
least we could measure ourselves against our neigh- 
bors—Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, the Soviet Union and 
the GDR. For a certain period we even emerged from 
such a comparison unscathed. Hence the source of our 
leaders’ complacency; 20 years ago, they still publicly 
praised the Czechoslovak economy and the overall per- 
fection of the system. Hence also the hesitancy with 
which they began to acknowledge certain deficiencies in 
the working of the system and the need for its modifica- 
tion—but not nearly on the scale as was proposed and is 
being conducted principally in those very countries, the 
USSR, Hungary and Bulgaria. One of the striking results 
of this state is obtained by comparing new legislative 
acts, which should precipitate a general change in eco- 
nomic and political conditions. 


The Soviet and Czechoslovak government and political 
leadership have mutually announced that cooperatives 
are an area in which there is untapped potential for 
dynamic development. Law-making bodies in both 
countries have considered and approved legal arrange- 
ments on cooperatives. So, let’s try to compare our law 
on so-calied nonagricultural cooperatives with the Soviet 
version. 


While the Czechoslovak version proclaims the indepen- 
dence and importance of cooperatives, it does not legally 
guarantee these attributes. In addition to the consensus 
of a founding council (at least five citizens), establishing 
a cooperative requires approval of the charter and con- 
sent from the organs, a preliminary ruling by the national 
committee, and consultation with the cooperatives’ 
union. The Soviet version, expressis verbis, however, 
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states that “the direction of the cooperative does not 
require any special permission from the soviets or eco- 
nomic organs.” The cooperative is considered estab- 
lished from the instant its charter is registered. The 
consensus of at least three citizens is required to form a 


cooperative. 


We will not learn much more from our domestic version: 
a cooperative conducts its activity on the khozrazchet 
principle and independently uses after-tax profit, which 
cannot be taken from it. It is a positive legal formulation, 
according to which it is possible to interfere with the 
activity and in the workplace of the cooperative only in 
accordance with the conditions and in the manner estab- 
lished in the law. Cooperatives may establish direct 
foreign commercial contacts only in the framework of 
socialist economic integration—they are henceforth cut 
off from the foreign exchange markets. While the law 
does not mandate membership in the cooperatives’ 
union, independent existence outside the cooperatives’ 
union is not guaranteed in the law. 


To illustrate, we present certain main principles of the 
Soviet law on cooperatives: 


—A cooperative is entitled to accept any kind of reim- 
bursement not at variance with applicable laws. 


—Cooperative property consists of the financial and 
material assets of its members, its production, the 
profits realized through their labors and other activity, 
sales, the sale of stock and other cooperative securities 
and bank credits. 


—For losses caused the cooperative in fulfilling the 
directives of state and superior organs in violation of 
the cooperative’s rights, these organs must compen- 
sate the cooperatives. Disputes over compensation of 
losses will be resolved in court or arbitration. 


—Cooperatives may, on the principle of voluntarism, 
form cooperative unions. 


—A cooperative realizes the output and goods of its own 
production, fulfills work, and provides service at 
prices and rates, determined in consultation with the 
customer or which it sets by itself. 


—Dividing gross income is the exclusive right of the 
cooperative’s membership council. The cooperative 
independently sets the kinds, level, and manner of 
forming and using assets and reserves. 


—Payments to centralized funds and reserves of coop- 
eratives’ unions and associations are determined by 
long-term and stable directives, set by a conference of 
cooperative delegates. Interference by state organs and 
the economic directorate into the formation and use of 
centralized funds is forbidden by law. 
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—The state taxes the cooperative income and the per- 
sonal incomes of its members and workers according 
to the applicable rates set as a rule for 5-year periods. 


—Cooperatives and their associations are entitled to 
create their own insurance institutions and to set the 
conditions, manner, and kinds of insurance. 


—Cooperatives and their associations are entitled to 
create their own branch and regional cooperative 
banks. 


—Cooperatives and their associations may issue stock to 
sell to members of the cooperatives, employees or 
other enterprises. Members have priority for stock 
purchases. The cooperative sets a constant nominal 
value of the stocks for the entire term they are in 
circulation and the means of paying dividends. The 
cooperative guarantees stocks with its total assets. 


—The cooperative alone sets the forms and system for 
reimbursing the labor of members and other workers. 
The state regulates the level of incomes in the cooper- 
ative solely by means of taxation. 


—Large cooperatives have the right, while adhering to 
established conditions, to a direct realization of 
import and export operations. Profits obtained in 
foreign exchange from carrying out trade remain with 
the cooperative, which independently decides on its 
use, to include the export of capital. 


Such is currently the difference between the Czechoslo- 
vak and Soviet laws on cooperatives. 


/12232 
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— Towboats From Szczecin Shipyards for 


26000037c Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
10 Aug 88 p 1 


[PAP article} 


[Text] Fourteen towboats that can operate under condi- 
tions of severe cold owing to appropriate anti-ice rein- 
forcements as well as in very hot weather will be built by 
the Odra Szczecin river shipyards for the Soviet Union. 
Two boats have already been delivered to the Soviet 
Union and a third one should be ready shortly. 


The towboats from the Szczecin shipyards can to’, or 
push small units and perform specific sea operations. 
They will be equipped with motors manufactured by the 
Cegielski Plants in Poznan with 2a 570 metric horse- 
power. It is anticipated that the contract will be imple- 
mented in full in 1991. 
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The towboat orders made by the Soviet Union have 
created the possibility for the Szczecin shipyards to come 
out of a difficult, crisis situation in which it had found 
itself in 1982 as a result of the lack of orders for the 
building of towboats. 


9853/9604 


‘Society in Support of Economic Initiatives’ Takes 
On Steam 


26000037d Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
10 Aug 88 p 3 


[Article by Jadwiga Mikolajczyk: “Social Pressure for 
Economic Advancement; TWIG Gathers Momentum”) 


[Text] The Society in Support of Economic Initiatives, 
which may be called the offspring of the Sejm Socioeco- 
nomic Council, has been in existence for 6 months now. 
Even if the acronym, TWIG, together with the slogan: 
“Your success—our victory” is not yet widely known, we 
may be confident that it soon will be! It was not for 
nothing that the following was said at the meeting of the 
members-founders (December of last year; 100 people 
from around the country): “We want the society to bring 
together people of bold action and daring in paving the 
way for economic and social progress.” 


What Have They Accomplished Already? 


What have the daring and dynamic ones accomplished 
already and what are they involved in? 


First of all, they no longer number 100, as was the case a 
half year ago but...that’s right—how many? Perhaps 
2,000 or slightly more. The statistics are not definite; 
they change constantly. It is a well-known fact that there 
are 17 voivodship branches with the following being 
among the more active: Plock, Olsztyn, Walbrzych, 
Krakow, Zielona Gora, Warszawa. This year yet, at least 
four more will be created—some of them, after having 
overcome all kinds of local resistance. The most impor- 
tant thing is that the concept has found its way to 
thousands of people and has gained the support of people 
of influence. 


The founders meeting of the TWIG Warsaw Branch, for 
example, was held at the Senatorial Hall of Warsaw 
University. It [the meeting] was opened by the rector of 
the university, Prof Grzegorz Bialkowski. Certain well- 
known industrial establishments, such as, Exbud from 
Kielce, Wistom from Tomaszow, Mostostal from Kra- 
kow, Teofilow from Lodz, as well as institutions of 
higher learning and other establishments are intensely 
interested in the concept of the TWIG. Directors and 
company presidents, scientific workers, Sejm deputies, 
numerous members of the Socioeconomic Council, 
administrative workers, and political activists have 
“signed up” for TWIG membership. 
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In the TWIG National Council there are, for example, 
several PZPR Voivodship Council secretaries, and a 
number of deputy governors active in the regional 
branches. There is no need to substantiate how impor- 
tant the presence of these people is in the society. 
However, it is worth noting—bdecause this can already be 
observed—that, free of coercion and routine, some of 
them are more creative in TWIG activity than in their 
professional work. 


So, What Was Going on for Half a Year? 


Following a conversation with Marcin Borowicz, TWIG 
general secretary, | would be most inclined to say that, 
above all, a movement was developing and consolidating 
around the main program concept of the society, which 
goes as follows: “to assist in various ways all those 
persons and institutions who want to develop efficient 
and profitable economic activity in Poland.” 


There was no interval between the time that the TWIG 
was created and the beginning of activity, i.e. the 
waiting period for the formation of a program. People 
seemed to have been waiting for someone to appear on 
the arena who could provide support and offer advice. 
They phone and come to the Sejm on Wiejska street 
(where the Socioeconomic Council has offered its hospi- 
tality for the time being. Recently, the TWIG National 
Council Bureau, whose director is Zbigniew Piesiewicz, 
has acquired its own quarters at ul. Krucza 36, 00-522 
Warsaw). 


Voivodship branches, various groups and enthusiasts 
come with all kinds of ideas. There are requests for 
advice or intervention. Thus, social, advisory teams of 
experts are formed. And yet, many matters do not make 
their way to Warsaw—they begin and end in voivod- 
ships. This is difficult to comprehend. However, it is 
easier to understand on this basis why the question on 
output will not be answered with a beautifully copied list 
presented with tons of checked-off program points for, 
let’s say, the first half year. 


During the first several months, the society obtained 
consent (signed by Minister of Industry Jerzy Bilip) to 
conduct economic activity and shortly after, the TWIG 
Foundation was registered. The society must make 
money because it does not want to exist off subsidies 
whereas support, including financial support of eco- 
nomic initiatives consistent with the spirit of the reform, 
is written into its statutory activity. 


Its own economic activity is also to be a model for others 
(“in experimenting on ourselves, we want to pave the 
way for others”). The first idea of the foundation for 
making money is to create a partnership for insurance 
services which would handle the entire process involved 
in obtaining insurance (e.g. for a wrecked car). 
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The foundation has also submitted several interesting 
proposals (about which it would be premature to write) 
to the mayor of Warsaw. The reaction was immediate 
and favorable. 


Within the Framework of Promotional Activity 


The TWIG is taking part in the initiative of 22 Lodz 
enterprises and that of the Lodz Government Offices in 
creating a ““Lodz Development Bank, Ltd.” They imme- 
diately bought shares with borrowed money. According 
to the resolution, the bank, whose creation was approved 
by the Council of Ministers, is to accumulate the free 
resources of enterprises, people’s councils, and social 
organizations, and credit or finance the activity of the 
socialized and nonsocialized economy in other ways, 
particularly activity aimed at the socioeconomic devel- 
opment of Lodz and the surrounding region as well as 
promote innovative undertakings and those pertaining 
to the restructuring of the economy. 


The society also supports the concept from Walbrzych 
concerning the forming of a Regional Export Office by 
local enterprises. On the other hand, the idea of creating 
within the framework of the TWIG a team for business 
legal matters cf partnerships was “bought” from Wro- 
claw. The joint ventures would like the TWIG to protect 
their interests. 


Society Picked Up on... 


The society picked up on various initiatives associated 
with the preparing of managerial cadres. Thus, we have 
the resolution from May in which the TWIG decided to 
join in the activity assumed by Warsaw University, the 
Warsaw Polytechnic, and the PAN [Polish Academy of 
Science) High Pressure Institute, on behalf of the devel- 
opment of managerial cadres for small enterprises, see- 
ing in this the condition for success in the attempt at 
creating many thousands of new enterprises in Poland. 
The draft plan of a program of training, “Elements of 
Learning about Enterprises and Entrepreneurship,” was 
created at two Warsaw colleges. 


Warsaw University and the TWIG Warsaw and Zielona 
Gora branches have also organized a summer session in 
Dzonkow on the subject of “The Potential for the 
Development of Entrepreneurship in Poland.” The top- 
ics: How to establish a new enterprise; how to obtain 
consent to conduct economic activity; the sources of 
financing; taxation of various kinds of small enterprises; 
managing a company during the first half year of its 
existence; shaping working relations in a newly created 
enterprise; etc. The lecturers are brilliant and the lecture 
audience—carefully and well matched. 


It is difficult to describe in what else the TWIG wants to 
participate with its open program and flexible forms of 
work. “There are no restrictions,” is what I heard, “we 
wish to work in all directions.” It can already be seen 
that this is the most appropriate formula. 


9853/9604 
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Centracted Purchase Price of Wool Goes Up 
26000037b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
10 Aug 88 p 2 


[Article by esa: “Raising of Contracted Purchase Price of 
Sheep’s Wool”) 


[Text] Decisions have been made that have enabled 
textile and leather raw material turnover enterprises to 
raise contracted purchase prices on sheep's wool an 
average of 16 percent starting | July of this year. This 
decision is intended to counteract the trend cf limiting 
the number of sheep by producers. During the last year, 
their number has decreased by more than 250,000 on 
peasant farms. It is also intended to create more favor- 
able conditions for the development of sheep-farming 
since the increased official purchase prices of agricul- 
tural products, introduced on | July of this year, do not 
include wool for which contracted prices are in effect. 
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H Private T 
andicraft, Manufacturing Group To 


26000144 Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
23 Sep 88 p 2 


[PAP item: “Appointment of a Consultative Group of 
Representatives of Handicraft and Private Industry”) 


(Text) The freeing of individual entrepeneurship and the 
creation of conditions of equal treatment for all eco- 
nomic sectors will have important meaning for the 
growth of market production. 


The appointment of a Consultative Group of Represen- 
tatives of Handicraft and Private Industry by the Plan- 
ning Commission of the Council of Ministers should 
prove to be of aid in the realization of this task. This has 
a created a forum in which opinions dealing with, in 
particular, the legal acts introducing new executions of 
economic reform and formation of economic and devel- 
opmental policy can be expressed directly, while still in 
their draft stage. 


The consultative group, being an advisory and opinion- 
giving body of the chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion, was appointed in understanding with the chairman 
of the National Handicraft Council, the secretary general 
of the Society for Contact with Poles [Living} Abroad 
“Polonia,” the president of the Main Council of the 
Association of Private Transport, and with the president 
of the Main Council of the Association of Private Trade 
and Services. 
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ROMANIA 


Canal Work 
Arges Progress Report: by Military 


27000002 Bucharest ROMANIA LITERARA 
in Romanian 8 Sep 88 pp 12-13 


[Article by Constantin Zamfir: “On the Lower Arges”) 


[Text] Master builders again on the Arges, on the river of 
those voivodes who founded our country, renown for the 
liberty of our nation and for the beautiful and lasting 
monasteries they constructed along the Arges, a river 
that meanders through Romanian space and time. 


Master builders... 


There were those of another time, of the master builder 
Manole, who put into lasting edifices if not the Ana as 
told in the legend, then the pathos of creation—venera- 
ble ones, transformers and beautifiers of buildings. 
Before them and after them were those who raised towns 
and cities, and rebuilt them again and again according to 
the fortunes of wars with invaders. 


And it was not long ago that there were those who 
erected the demiurgic work of the Arges reservoir dam 
and hydroelectric complex which transforms the waters 
of the Arges into electric power. And there were those 
who channeled the river further up in the alpine heights 
and higher yet, at its source, across the Transfagaras 
mountain. 


Now once again there are master builders on the Arges, 
down in the plains, who are undertaking, on the horizon- 
tal, a new astonishing construction. 


Here, on the lower part of the Cornetu which | had left 
years ago—the Cornetu | knew from my childhood, but 
which has now become an urbanized setting—there 
opened before me on this day the landscape of a great 
worksite, which although its size is hardly unusual in this 
era, nonetheless is impressive. A peaceful offensive has 
been launched, from here all the way to the Oltenita 
River. Men, machines and equipment are creating, as 
they across the breadth of our country, a new geographic 
tableau. 


I think about the destiny of this river, whose Dacian 
name it appears the Romans latinized. The verses 
learned long ago return to me, among them, “On the 
lower Arges, on its lovely banks, Negru Voda passes, 
talking with his comrades.” And ! conjure up the image 
of its long journey, the turbulence of its waters cascading 
down from its rocky origins, how it glides through the 
hillsides with their meadows and grazing livestock, how 
it meanders broadly in the Baragan plains all the way 
until it joins the Danube. It is here in the last part of its 
journey that an imposing waterway is being prepared for 
the Arges, which will ennoble its destiny and which will 
augment its abundance to the benefit of the country. 
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The spring of 1987 marked the official inauguration of a 
complex series of works on the river to make the 
country’s capital a Danube port. The navigable waterway 
between the Danube and Bucharest will be harmoniously 
integrated into the overall strategy of the general devel- 
opment of Romania, and it will be a companion to the 
other two “blue highways”’—the Danube-Black Sea 
canal and the Poarta Alba-Midia-Navodari canal. 


Along this third channel, for a distance of more than 100 
kilometers, preparations are being made to ensure the 
maximum efficient use of the water resources of the 
entire hydrographic basin for irrigation and navigation 
(along 72 kilometers of the canal), to produce electrical 
energy and to provide potable and industrial water for 
towns and industries, to drain certain swampy areas as 
well as to protect the land and towns against flooding. A 
reservoir near the Capital, with an approximate capacity 
of 80 million cubic meters, will ensure a permanently 
regulated rate of flow. Two ports, one near Bucharest 
and the other at Oltenita, will faciiitate the heavy traffic 
of goods between the Capital and the country’s other 
river and seaports as well as with the great European 
navigable waterways. Thus over 25 millions tons of 
goods will transit this waterway to the Capital annually. 
Use of the waterways rather than railroads wiil result in 
an average savings over 550 million lei a year for the next 
50 years. Concerning the hydroelectric potential of the 
waterway, it is estimated that as the result of overflow 
dams planned and the completion of the five hydroelec- 
tric plaats of from five to nine megawatt capacities, the 
five hydrotechnical node called for in the plans will 
produce annually about 56 GWh of electricity, and 
hydroelectric power in Romania will have gained new 
energy sources. 


Thanks to the application of some new, original techni- 
cal solutions primarily affect the way work will be done 
along the existing riverbanks, agriculture in the region 
will not be adversely affected; indeed over 57,000 hect- 
ares will be drained of excessive moisture and some 
39,500 hectares and certain towns will be protected from 
flooding. Furthermore, a population of over 4.5 million 
people will be assured necessary potable water even in 
the driest parts of the year. 


A great work demands great preparations. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that to provide a river 80 to 200 
meters wide and 5.5 meters deep—which will allow 
convoys of barges to operate—it will require over 14 
million square meters of bank protection, 86 million 
square meters of dikes and embankments, 180 million 
cubic meters of excavations, over 1.5 million square 
meters of anti-silting screen, extensive areas of filter 
beds, backfill, etc. Thus along the Arges canal, important 
Romanian human, material, and technical resources 
have been concentrated. It is a true test—one passed 
successfully—of Romanian science and technology and 
our Capacity to create, involving a highly qualified cadre, 
workers with vast experience, and brigades of young 
people who have proven their selfishlessness and energy 
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in constructing the Danube-Black Sea canal. Within this 
vast work with its extensive investment in manpower, we 
find the soldiers of our Armed Forces here on the 
Bucharest worksite alongside other workers, digging a 
35-km section of the canal. Brigades established by the 
Organization of Communist Youth which last fall 
opened a national worksite are here with teams of 
volunteers carrying out the necessary operations for 20 
kms of canal; the remaining segments are the responsi- 
bility of specialized socio-economic units. This work all 
along the Arges, the simultaneous efforts on the Sabar 
and Ciorogiria rivers, the systematization of localities in 
the area, as well as the organization of recreation areas in 
various spots will allow the full exploitation of the 
Opportunities created here and will contribute to the 
more rapid alignment of this region along the coordi- 
nates of socialist and communist civilization. 


Everywhere one looks, the worksite offers an image 
suggesting labor, understanding and achievement—a 
matter of glory and heroism. Master builders of the new 
Arges, thousands and thousands in number, inspired ‘yy 
the goals articulated by the country’s president, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, during his working visits, demonstrate day 
by day, hour by hour, the unbounded zeal, understand- 
ing, intelligence which will build the Arges of tomorrow. 
They modernize technology, adopting both simple and 
novel approaches which require less material and energy 
consumption and are the most efficient from the eco- 
pomic and construction points of view. 


As I write these lines, the soldiers at the worksite have 
the front between kilometer 3 and 23. Among those 
builders in military uniform, we can spot veterans of 
some of the grandest construction efforts of the recent 
past. For example, here is that same tireless Colonel- 
Engineer Nicolae Vana, Hero of Socialist Labor, who, 
during the Transfagarasan and Danube-Black Sea canal 
epics, inspired his workforce of soldiers and specialists 
through his own tireless efforts. 


As modest as he is in complete command of the situa- 
tion, Col Vana proves—allowing the achievements to 
speak for themselves—the diligence of the troops at the 
worksite located north of the Oltenita. They took their 
posts when the project was fresh from the drawing board. 
Military engineers, under the command of officer 
Marian Adam, began their assault on a number of 
objectives: embankments, railway earthworks, founda- 
tions and access roads. Organized in teams, they worked 
methodically and the results are significant. 


“We estimate,” Col Vana says, “that we will meet the 
deadlines for every step along the way; hence the entire 
work can be executed in as short a time as possible. The 
pace we are maintaining is due to better organization of 
the work and production and the continuity of the effort. 
We are almost half finished with the work upstream of 
the port. If the work at the port is relatively simple, the 
same cannot be said of that upstream. This is especially 
true at hydroelectric node No 1, which consists of 
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excavations and clearings for technical accesses. In addi- 
tion to this, our troops, who are in specialized forma- 
tions of equipment mechanic-repairmen, electricians, 
drivers etc., have been tasked with executing the exca- 
vations and dikes along the canal itself between kilome- 
ter 0.681 and kilometer 23 and from kilometer 30 to 
kilometer 41. What are the complex tasks I refer to? By 
this I mean, first of all, the terrain itself is particularly 
difficult with its fine, flowing sand and with springs 
under high pressure located not far under ground. This is 
understandable given that the location of the hydroelec- 
tric node No | is located where the Arges flows into the 
Danube. In order to keep on top of this situation, we 
have installed a protective screen 14 to 15 meters deep 
and assisting this, we dug 20 depressurizing wells and 3 
wells for collecting and removing this water.” 


It is a summer’s morning, cool and pleasant, the renewal 
of a day’s beginning. At the worksite “The Port of 
Bucharest—30 December,” they are continuing the work 
that was done overnight. Here they work 24 hours a day. 


At the concrete station—which is operating at full capac- 
ity—Engineer Mihai Tomescu, section chief for second- 
ary production, asserts that each team of soldiers pro- 
duces at least 200 cubic meters of concrete, the quality of 
which, load after load, is certified by laboratory analysis. 
Imagine this—there is a long train of 48 conventional 
cars, almost one half of a kilometer in length. Foliowing 
a rigorous schedule, car after car pulls up to the loading 
platform. 


The railroad which now serves the worksite (but tomor- 
row will serve the needs of the port) reached this point 
only a month ago. A record was set on the line from the 
rail center at Jilava to 30 December, about 10 kilome- 
ters, and a substantial contribution was made by the 
team headed by Lieutenant Micu Ion, which completed 
its assigned portion 15 days ahead of schedule. 


On the new railway, the first train that appeared carried 
33 coal cars loaded with rock from the quarry at Derini 
in the Medgidia-Tulcea region, 1500 tons of stone to 
fortify the banks. The stone is also used for the piers for 
forming and receiving tows of barges, berths intended for 
manipulating construction materials, grains, coal, rolled 
metals, heavy or bulky items, containers, and general 
goods. Teams headed by Lieutenants Constantin Dumi- 
tru and Narcis Glodeanu are engaged in stimulating 
competition, but both are in the forefront of socialist 
construction. Grading banks and casting girders are the 
objects of their zeal, and these are of the highest quality. 


Among the most difficult tasks are casting the 24-meter 
long columns and then preparing them for the mounting 
of girders. After 5 months of youthful assiduousness, the 
troops executed column number 1000. This is a notable 
success. The norm for 2 team is one or one and one half 
columns per day. But each group is realizing two col- 
umns daily. This operation requires immense physical 
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energy. More than the construction and casting stages, 
this effort tests the very limits of physical strength—hour 
after hour, in any temperature and in any weather, these 
men must manipulate jackhammers weighing over 5 
kilograms. 


“Despite this, the soldiers maintain their work pace, and 
that is the mark of a true soldier,” the management of 
this worksite tells us. 


We watch the soldiers as they form girder M-4, at the 
head of the port harbor, along its longitudinal area. 
“Comrade Lieutenant Dumitru, the worksite has 
changed a lot this summer.” 


“There is much to do, it is true, and we are trying to keep 
up the pace.” 


“What do you mean, ‘to keep up the pace’?”’ 


“We mean rapidly and well, so that not only from week 
to week, but from day to day you can see progress both in 
detail and in the overall complexion of the port.” 


The representative of the beneficiary—The Danube- 
Bucharest Canal Administration—is deputy engineer 
Florin Giurgiu, the worksite foreman. Thirty years old, 
he, like many others, chose to switch from office work— 
which he had done for two years—to real work, under 
intense pressure; work that stretches the back and mind, 
where you know you influence the outcome. He is here 
from the beginning. Receiving the drilled columns which 
are set lengthwise to the pier—an operation which is 
assisted by the soldiers—he gives, as always, the grade of 
“very good.” He convinces us that by the end of the 
month, the port construction will see the closing off of 
the basin and the installation of the wallface girders 
along a major portion of the left side of the basin. 


The jackhammer operators test the limits of steadfast- 
ness and diligence. The vibrations that are sent to every 
fiber of the body, the dust, the intense heat, wind, rain, 
exhaustion—nothing can stop their resoluteness. To 
date, they have drilled about 600 columns and prepared 
them for mounting the girders. In April the record for an 
individual jackhammer operator was two columns. In 
May, soldier Dan Corcinschi decided to make two and a 
half columns. He succeeded. The pluckiness of these lads 
brings closer the day when the Arges will receive barges 
loaded with high capacity equipment produced by the 
Capitol’s industries. 


The dump trucks dynamically animate the landscape. 
They are on the go day and night. On the cabins of a 
number of them is written the word, “School.” Future 
drivers learn to drive “on the job.” This idea is timely, 
we are told by Captain Georgel Stan, the detachment 
commander. At the same time that they meet the team’s 
production plans, they also train drivers under real 
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conditions. No matter how good the training of future 
drivers might be at the practice areas, it cannot prepare 
them for all situations they will meet on the road. When 
they arrive on the worksite, the best of the soldiers from 
the school are timid and awkward behind the wheel. But 
within a few days, they rapidly learn the terrain and 
especially how to deal with the rigors of the worksite. 


The majority of the soldiers trained as drivers remain on 
the worksite. After they make their daily runs of 150-200 
km with loaded dump trucks, the soldiers can say that 
they have earned their spurs as drivers. Blending direct 
practical training with theory, with a profound under- 
standing of the technical aspects of the vehicles, which is 
achieved under the attentive direction of Master Ser- 
geant Class II Mitica Fuior, the drivers’ school has 
graduated 250 professional drivers. 


The trucker unit commanded by Major Gheorghe Popa 
daily n.~ves 1300 loads of dirt excavated from the shores 
of the Arges, and makes 120 trips with auxiliary mate- 
rial—stone, ballast, and concrete slabs for the future port 
of Oltenita. The platoon commanded by Lieutenan:- 
Major Dan Barbulescu receives special praise since his 
team has made 600 more trips than the others. 


Both on day shift and night shift one encounters the 
same outlook, the same dynamism of men and machines. 
And every day and every night something changes—the 
topometric data of the region. The Arges is receiving a 
new bed and new pride. 


In the Cornetu region which will have the country’s 
largest artificial lake, troops commanded by Lieutenant 
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Gheorghe Hotu are at work. Some are working at the 
water intake and others are laying concrete block and 
shoring up the banks. 


The dimensions of the country’s largest artificial lake are 
becoming apparent now. It will cover 1000 hectares and 
will hold 100 million cubic meters of water. 


In a single month the workers completed the intakes for - 
transferring water from Cornetu-Mihailesti Lake to Lake 
Vacaresti, in other words, water for Bucharest consump- 
tion. And in the same time, civilian and military builders 
prepared a 4-km road section and the section of the 
Bucharest-Alexandria nationa) highway which will fol- 
low the contours of the new lake. 


A large number of military personnel, along with other - 
workers at the worksite have earned the right to have their 
names included among the master builders: soldiers Nicu 
Deleanu, Anton Snir, and Ion Scrib, who are joiners by. 
profession; soldier Iosif Sotan, an iron and cement worker; 
Toma Culcea, Vass Bella and many others. 


Yes, once again there are master builders on the Arges 
that meanders through Romanian space and time. Thou- 
sands upon thousands they number, with the spirit of the 
magnificent builder Manole, famous and legendary, with 
today’s science and technology, and with the conscious- 
ness of being participants in raising the level of civiliza- 
tion, power, productivity, and liberty of socialist Roma- 
nia and of leaving for their descendants an inheritance 
for all eternity. 
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HUNGARY 


Miklos on Improving Church-State Relations, 
New Law Next Year 

25000010 Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
9 Sep 88 p 25 


[Interview with Imre Miklos, President of the Office of 
Church Affairs, by Ferenc Varnai: “Our Church Policy”’} 


[Text] The editorial office of MAGYARORSZAG 
recently requested an interview with State Secretary 
Imre Miklos, President of the Office of Church Affairs, 
to discuss some timely issues of our church policy. 


[Question] The celebrations held in connection with the 
950th anniversary of the death of King Stephen have 
ended, and the festivities appear to have been worthy of 
the grand occasion. Still some have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the “scale and depth” of the commemora- 
tion, while others have spoken with concern about what 
they see as a real tendency toward the re-Catholicization 
of our country. 


[Answer] I happen to be one of those who thought that 
the commemoration was worthy of the occasion. Any 
fair-minded observer would have to consider it hearten- 
ing to have seen tens of thousands of people in front of 
the Basilica able to hold a religious, and at the same time 
peaceful and patriotic rally. 


The fact tuiat the state and the Catholic Church have 
agreed to place the emphasis on joint commemoration 
reflects the significance of this 1000-year-old event both 
from the point of view of Hungarian statehood and the 
spread of Christianity in our country. But it also reflects 
the harmony that has evolved between the socialist 
Hungarian state and the Hungarian Catholic Church, the 
decades-long journey we have traveled together in the 
spirit of cooperation, as well as our future aspirations. I 
have had a chance to talk with the Pope’s personal 
representative, apostolic nuncio Francesco Cardinal 
Colassuonno, who had attended the celebrations and 
spoke about them with the greatest respect. 


Re-Catholicization? 


As far as the assertions about re-Catholicization are 
concerned, I can assure you: We attach great importance 
to our relations with the Catholic Church, for they 
directly serve the interests of our homeland and society. 
At the same time it should also be pointed out that 
Hungary is not a homogeneously Catholic country. We 
also have Protestants, citizens with other and without 
religious affiliations, Communists, and people of diverse 
world views. Their interests and perceptions are no less 
demanding or deserving of respect. In this country every 
citizen—irrespective of his world views, or of whether he 
is a believer or a person without religious convictions— 
enjoys equal rights and status; no one may be discrimi- 
nated against. 
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The policy of the socialist Hungarian state with regard to 
religion is founded on principle, but not on dogma. We 
respect the dogmas of others, but insist on adhering to 
our own principles. 


(Question) For many the invitation extended to Pope 
John Paul II came as a surprise. What prompted the 
invitation, and what do you expect to come out of the 
visit? 


[Answer] I do not believe that anyone who has followed 
the evolution of relations between the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Hungarian Catholic Church, and 
between the Hungarian Government and the Vatican 
has reacted to the the invitation with surprise. It is rather 
a logical continuation, a new milestone in our long-term 
policy. The invitation, of course, means another step 
forward in the cultivation of our relations, which is why 
it has been viewed with such great interest, both at home 
and abroad. 


During the past quarter of a century, our relations with 
the Vatican have come a long way, owing to the com- 
mitment of both sides to finding a common course. Both 
sides have been willing to work out rational compro- 
mises, and to correctly adhere to our agreements which 
has further strengthened our mutual trust. This is what 
has led to the invitation and its subsequent acceptance. 


Invitation of the Pope 


We hope that the impending papal visit, seen as coming 
at an opportune time for both sides, will underscore the 
correctness of our policy so far, and will provide new 
impetus to further expand our mutually beneficial rela- 
tions. In this regard, I would like once again to mention 
Cardinal Colassuomo who himself has given a similar 
assessment of the objectives of John Paul II’s upcoming 
trip to Hungary. 


[Question] If your assessment of state-church relations is 
sO positive, what justifies the continued existence in the 
future of a separate law to govern those ties? 


[Answer] Last December, Parliament examined our 
church policy. It underscored the validity of its basic 
principles as applied so far, and urged us not to be 
satisfied with our accomplishments and to continue to 
broaden those relations in accordance with today’s needs 
of Hungarian society, and with the requirements of 
pressing changes. 


This is precisely what has prompted efforts to draft a 
new law by 1990, concerning the free exercise of religion 
and the operation of churches. The draft proposal will be 
prepared hand in hand with the churches by soliciting 
their recommendations and engaging in forward-looking 
and creative debates. 


[Question] Some believe that this law will serve as the 
basis for reassessing state-church relations. 
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[Answer] Naturally the law may include provisions 
aimed at correcting or expnading past practices and even 
some new elements. After all, our society’s needs are not 
the same as they were in the decades past, and in order to 
move ahead, we need to establish a new framework. 


Fortunately, our interest in initiating reforms in this area 
is not new; we began the process decades ago, earning the 
great respect of the socialist countries, and learned very 
important lessons of international implications. I want 
to remind you that it was exactly four decades ago, in 
1948 (in the case of the Catholic Church in 1950) that 
the first agreements between the Hungarian state and the 
country’s churches were signed. It is true that in many 
respects the first years were characterized by mutual 
suspicion and a lack of trust, and that our relations were 
clouded by extremely harmful political hostilities. The 
new, post-1956 political leadership broke with the mis- 
taken views and practices of the past, and as early as 
1958, it moved to base its policy of cooperation with the 
churches on a new set of principles. It proceeded from 
the premise that the socialist state and the churches 
would be around for a long time, and that they could not 
coexist without cooperation. Conflict between them can 
only cause harm not only to society, but also to the two 
sides involved. The state has decided to pursue a policy 
that emphasized patience and tolerance, one that has 
served the interests of all parties well. 


But it is not just our opinion. This was also how Paul VI 
saw it when in 1977 he stated: ““The Holy See and the 
Hungarian Catholic Church are prepared to follow this 
course honestly and sincerely. [The Church] duly appre- 
ciates the steps taken so far by the state within the 
framework of mutual agreeements in the interest of 
bringing about the results that have been attained. It is 
our sincere hope that by remaining on this course we can 
achieve even more noble goals.” This is also what John 
Paul II has emphasized as evidenced by a 1984 article in 
L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO published on the 20th 
anniversary of the signing of the agreement between 
Hungary and the Vatican which, stating the position of 
the Vatican leadership, noted the successes that had 
resulted from those ties and the importance of continu- 
ing along the same course. 


I can quote Primate Laszlo Cardinal Lekai, who upon his 
appointment declared: “We agree with our Marxist com- 
patriots that the basic tenets of our diverse ideologies 
cannot be subject to compromise. This, however, does 
no mean that we must be inflexible and refusing to 
budge. Honestly pursuing a dialogue—while at the same 
time adhering to our respective ideological principles— 
will bring us closer together in solidarity as we work 
interdependently toward the betterment of our country.” 
In May of this year, Primate Laszlo Cardinal Paskai took 
a similar position. He said: “During the past 4 decades, 
state- church relations have undergone important 
changes, and after some initial tensions are now at a 
point where the Church is viewed as a respected and 
creative part of society.” 
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I could also ask, therefore—particularly those whove 
having lost touch with reality tend to take extreme 
positions—not to try to be more of a pope than the Pope 
himself.** 


[Question] Could you give me some specific examples of 
this process? 


[Answer] During the last 3 decades, the Office of Church 
Affairs, in accordance with its obligations, has taken 
miany initiatives. In the last couple of years, it has 
submitted recommendations to the state leadership, pro- 
posing such “‘small steps” as introducing a correspon- 
dence program in theology; expanding the scope of 
extracurricular religious education; using secular person- 
nel to compensate for the shortage of priests; permitting 
the operation of an order of nuns; broadening the scope 
of the churches’ involvement in social matters; and 
introducing the concept of alternative military service. I 
could go on. We have taken active steps and initiatives 
toward resolving those issues which surfaced during a 
meeting this spring between Prime Minister Karoly 
Grosz and our religious leaders. Our answers to their 
specific questions have long been forwarded to the 
church leaders. 


Our church leaders and we are in agreement that during 
the past 30 years many values have evolved that are to be 
cherished and respected. These are the values, therefore, 
on which we must build as we try to define.the frame- 
work of our future actions. 


In the Spirit of Patience 


[Question] How do you see the future of this coopera- 
tion? 


[Answer] As far as the content and pace of the changes 
are concerned, opinions widely vary not only between 
the churches and the state, but also within the churches 
themselves. Thus in dealing with our churches we have 
exercised great patience, adhering to the principles of our 
alliance. Our shared aim is to avoid confrontations and 
to refrain from unnecessarily aggrevating the problems 
facing us. We are working to hammer out agreements 
that take the interests and reasoning of both sides into 
account. This can only be achieved through compromise, 
the kind that does not force either side to abandon its 
principles and convictions. At the same time we will 
continue to stand by our allies, for it is our moral 
obligation to defend those who have worked with us in 
solving such difficult problems against unfounded and © 
undeserved attacks. 


As for those who are concerned that the strengthening of 
our relations will jeopardize the future of socialism or of 
the Church, and who believe that being ideologically 
opposed precludes the possibility of any kind of practical 
cooperation between religious and nonreligious people, 
we will try to convince them: To attain our humanistic 
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goals, and to overcome the serious problems and contra- 
dictions that have arisen in the course of our develop- 
ment, we need to find a common ground on which the 
aspirations and activities of believers and nonbelievers 
of all convictions can effectively assert themselves. 


The mobilization of our nation’s creative forces to find a 
more effective form of socialism must not be regarded in 
our country as a temporary phenomenon, a passing stage 
fueled by sensation seekers or personal ambitions. The 
common future cradle of a national consensus is the past 
and the future. 
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Catholic Church Publications: Titles, Circulation 
Reviewed 

26000059 Czestochowa NIEDZIELA in Polish 

No 38, 18 Sep 88 pp 3, 8 


[Excerpts from lecture by Fr Alojzy Orszulik during the 
Moral-Societal Symposium at the Second Eucharistic 
Congress in Lodz on 28 Feb 88] 


[Text] At present, the Church has 36 Catholic newspa- 
pers. Unfortunately, not even one of them is a daily. 


Six weeklies are appearing: GOSC NIEDZIELNY, pub- 
lished by the diocesan curia in Katowice, 2,000 copies; 
NIEDZIELA, published by the diocesan curia in Czesto- 
chowa, 200,000 copies; PRZEWODNIK KATOLICKI, 
published by St Wojciech’s Bookshop in Poznan, 
100,000 copies; PRZEGLAD KATOLICKI, published 
by the Warsaw metropolitan curia, 25,000 copies; 
TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY, published by _ the 
“Znak” Social Publishing Institute in Krakow, 80,000 
copies; and LAD, published by the Center for Documen- 
tation and Social Studies in Warsaw, 25,000 copies. The 
last two weeklies are published by Catholic lay groups. 


Three curias publish biweeklies: The diocesan curia in 
Wloclawek publishes LAD BOZY, 43,000 copies; the 
metropolitan curia in Wroclaw publishes NOWE 
ZYCIE, 20,000 copies; and the diocesan curia in Gdansk 
publishes GWIAZDA MORZA, 15,000 copies. 


Church institutions and groups of lay people publish the 
following monthlies;s POSLANIEC SERCA JEZUSO- 
WEGO, published by Krakow Jesuits, 100,000 copies; 
R'/CERZ NIEPOKALANEJ, published by the Franci- 
scan Fathers in Niepokalanow, 100,000 copies; MALY 
GOSC NIEDZIELNY, published by the diocesan curia 
in Katowice, 100,000 copies; APOSTOLSTWO 
CHORYCH, published by the Polish Secretariat of the 
Apostolate of the Sick in Katowice, 50,000 copies; KRO- 
LOWA APOSTOLOW, the only color-illustrated maga- 
zine, published by the Pallotine Fathers, 50,000 copies; 
POWSCIAGLIWOSC I PRACA, published by the 
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Michaelist Fathers, 30,000 copies; POSLANIEC WAR- 
MINSKI, published by Warminska curia, 25,000 copies; 
MSZA SWIETA, published by the Society of Jesus for 
Polonia Abroad in Poznan, 20,000 copies; BIBLIO- 
TEKA KAZNODZIEJSKA, published by St. Wojciech’s 
Bookshop in Poznan, ! 1,300 copies; W DRODZE, pub- 
lished by the Jesuit Fathers in Warsaw, 10,000 copies; 
ECHO Z AFRYKI I INNYCH KONTYNENTOW, pub- 
lished by the Klaverian Sisters, 6,000 copies; JASNA 
GORA, published by the Paulist Fathers, 3,500 copies; 
and three monthlies published by lay people with church 
assistance: ZNAK, published by “*Znak”’ Social Publish- 
ing Institute in Krakow, 15,000 copies; WIEZ in War- 
saw, 10,000 copies; and CHRZESCIJANIN W SWIE- 
CIE, published by the Center for Documentation and 
Social Studies in Warsaw, 5,000 copies. 


In addition, six bimonthlies appear: MISJONARZ, pub- 
lished by the Verbist Fathers, 15,000 copies; PAPIES- 
KIE INTENCJE MISYJNE, published by the National 
Secretariat of the Papal Work in the Propagation of the 
Faith, 10,000 copies; KATECHETA, St. Wojciech’s 
Bookshop in Poznan, 6,000 copies; ATENEUM 
KAPLANSKIE, Higher Priesthood Seminary in Wlocla- 
wek, 6,000 copies; COMMUNIO, Pallatine Fathers, 
5,000 copies; and RUCH BIBLIJNY I LITURGICZNY, 
Polish Theological Society in Krakow, 4,000 copies. 


To this should be added four quarterlies: MISYJNE 
DROGI, published by the Immaculate Mary Oblate 
Missionaries in Poznan, 20,000 copies; WSPOLC- 
ZESNA AMBONA, the diocesan curia in Kielce, 5,000 
copies; HOMO DEI, published by the Redemptorist 
Fathers in Kielce, 5,000 copies; and COLLECTANEA 
THEOLOGICA, published by the Catholic Theological 
Academy, 2,500 copies. 


Efforts continue to be made to reactivate closed-out 
titles and publish new ones, and to increase the circula- 
tion, size or frequency of already existing publications. 
These efforts are not bringing the anticipated results. 
Not only is there no daily newspaper, there is no maga- 
zine type of periodical for a Catholic family, and there is 
no newspaper for preteen children or high school or 
college youth. Also, many regions and dioceses do not 
have a newspaper, including such a large city as Lodz, or 
such dioceses as Opole, Koszalin-Kolobrzeg, or 
Przemysl. The Lublin diocese, where the active culture- 
creating Lublin Catholic University is located, does not 
have its own newspaper. 


The listing below pertains to those cases which were 
raised at meetings of the Joint Commission or Task 
Force on Publishing and Catholic Periodicals and have 
not yet been settled, but which should be resolved as 
soon as possible. 


The Church is constantly applying for a gradual increase 
in the print runs of the following periodicals: JASNA 
GORA, from 3,500 to 5,000 copies; PAPIESKIE 
INTENCJE MISYJNE, from 10,000 to 20,000; 
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GWIAZDA MORZA, from 15,000 to 25,000; WSPOLC- 
ZESNA AMBONA, from 5,000 to 10,000; MISJO- 
NARZ, from 15,000 to 30,000; RYCERZ NIEPOKALA- 
NEJ, from 100,000 to 150,000; NIEDZIELA, from 
100,000 to 150,000; ATENEUM KAPLANSKIE, from 
6,000 to 7,000; and TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY, 
from 80,000 to 100,000. It is also requested that the size 
of GOSC NIEDZIELNY be increased from 8 pages to 
12, and that the frequency of publication of NOWE 
ZYCIE be changed from a biweekly to a weekly. 


The Church is trying to reactivate and establish new 
titles: WCZORAJ I DZIS, a weekly to be published by 
the Szczecin-Kamien diocesan curia, with a circulation 
of 45,000; ROLA KATOLICKA, a weekly to be pub- 
lished by the Przemysl curia, 70,000 copies; POKLOSIE 
SALEZJANSKIE, a monthly, 10,000 copies; RODZINA 
SERAFICKA, a biweekly to be published by the Capu- 
chin Fathers, 10,000 copies; TRZEZWYMI BADZCIE, 
a Capuchin Fathers monthly, 10,000 copies; TYGOD- 
NIK KATOLICKI, Lublin curia, 100,000 copies; 
PIELGRZYM, Chelmno curia, 100,000 copies; SLOWO 
KATOLICKIE, Lodz curia; SWIAT MISYJNY, 
National Center for Papal Missionary Work; KOLKO 
ROZANCOWE, Loretto Sisters, 25,000 copies; OBEC- 
NOSC, Franciscan Fathers in Lodz, 30,000 copies; 
CERKOWNIA WISTA, General Vicariat of the Greek 
Catholic rite, 10,000 copies. 


Some publishing houses which print their periodicals on 
imported paper would like to use paper purchased in 
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Poland, and this is what POSLANIEC SERCA JEZU- 
SOWEGO, published by the Jesuit Fathers in Krakow, is 
requesting. 


The combined single circulation of 35 titles of the 
Catholic press totals 1,232,000 copies. 


According to the 1986 statistical yearbook, in 1935 in 
Poland, 2,943 titles of newspapers and periodicals were 
being published, with a combined single circulation 
(average) of 48,425,000 copies. In Poland, 45 dailies, 
appearing 6 days a week, with an average daily circula- 
tion of 7,714,000, are being published (1985 statistics). 
TRYBUNA LUDU alone has a daily circulation of 
approximately one million, which gives it an annual 
average circulation of over 300 million. Weeklies 
appearing in Poland have an average single circv'ation of 
13,662,000 (1985 statistics). All of the church weeklies 
have a combined single circulation of 530,000. There are 
about 103 biweeklies being published in Poland, includ- 
ing three church weeklies; their total circulation is 
3,437,000, including 78,000 church. Therefore, the 
Church and Catholic press in Poland constitutes scarcely 
2 percent of the total, and includes no daily. It is worth 
noting that prior to 1939, when press circulation and 
readership was much lower, the Catholic press circula- 
tion made up 27 percent of the circulation of all of the 
periodicals published. 
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